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The Week. 


Tue work in Congress has not been very lively, and nothing of much 
importance has been done. The Senate has kept up the discussion of 
the character and views of the Republican party as compared with the 
character and aims of the Democratic party, and with Mr. Johnson’s 
policy. The rumor goes that the debate will be kept up until the news 
comes from Alabama, and that it will end in the passage of Reconstruc- 
tion Bill No. 4 or in nothing, according as the news is good or bad. 
It seems probable that Alabama is about to accept the new constitution ; 
before the end of the week it will be certainly known whether she has 
or not. In the House, on the 28th of January, a bill was passed pro- 
viding that the legislature of each State may determine the manner and 
place of taxing all shares of national banks within the State. On the 
same day Mr. Chanler, of New York, made some remarks, which the 
Speaker permitted. It appears that he is not after all going to fight 
with Mr. Julian, though he is under promise, publicly made on the 
floor of the House, to do so at an early date. Now he says if anybody 
is dissatisfied with his record, and chooses to call him to responsibility, 
he is at such person’s service. This is not what the country was ex- 








pecting of him. On the following day, Wednesday, the Senate passed | 
the bill authorizing the sale of thirty-five iron-clads and the retention of | 


nineteen. In the House, Mr. Banks brought in again the bill to protect 
American citizens abroad, and made a speech about it. On Thursday 
this same bill was debated, and again on Tuesday last. Before the 
debate on that subject Mr. Scofield brought up the case of a Supreme 
Court judge—supposed to be Judge S. J. Field—who, it has been stated, | 


has said in private conversation what his opinion of the Reconstruction | | 


acts is, and what the court’s decision will be. The Judiciary Commit-. 
of Reconstruction Bill No. 1. 


tee is to enquire as to the truth of the statement. On Friday the Senate 
received the notification that the Ohio Legislature has rescinded the 


resolution by which the last Legislature ratified the Constitutional | 
Amendment. The Judiciary Committee is to examine the law of the case, | 
In the 


and report whether a State’s consent can be thus withdrawn. 
House the same action was taken on tle same matter, Afterwards the. 
House, 104 to 43, agreed to a final report of the Conference Committee | 
on the cotton-tax bill. The amendment, which the Senate has suc- 
ceeded in getting tacked to the original bill, exempts from tax imported | 
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‘feattinnteaiaiath after November next. The original bill exempts 


from internal revenue taxes cotton raised in this country. On Saturday 
there was nothing in the way of speech-making for bunkum. On 
Monday the reconstruction debate went on in the Senate. In the House 
the Hon. Mr. Robinson bearded the British lion in behalf of certain 
prisoners now “rotting” in English dungeons. 


The New York Tribune has, during the past week, undertaken to give 
reasons for the introduction of Reconstruction Bill No. 4. They are in 
substance that the President, the rebels, and the Democratic party are 
doing all they can “ to embarrass and defeat” the Reconstruction bill 
now in operation, and that “the results of last year’s elections have 
greatly strengthened their hopes of a triumph next fall;” that, “the 
President having shown himself the inveterate, unscrupulous enemy ot 
the reconstruction policy of Congress, which his Attorney-General offi- 
cially declares unconstitutional,” ‘ it has seemed just and necessary to 
Congress that its execution should be confided to a legal and law-abid- 
ing General-in-chief rather than to a President who lies awake nighis to 
devise and mature schemes which have for their direct object the 
overthrow of that policy.” It however admits, as the leading members 
of the Republican party have admitted in the recent debates, that the 
assertion that “ reconstruction is now going forward satisfactorily at the 
South is measurably true, yet it is none the less true thatit is so proceed- 
ing in defiance of the most industrious and implacable hostility from the 
President, the rebels, and the Democratic party.” We are thus left as 
much in the dark as ever, The foregoing, however, suggests a few 
additional questions which we should like to have answered. Will 
the new bill creating a dictatorship cause reconstruction to proceed 
otherwise than “in defiance of the implacable and industrious hostility, 
etc?” If this hostility be unbearable, will Bill No. 4 destroy or modify 
it? Will it weaken the Democratic “hopes of a triumph next fall?” 
Will it cause the President to cease being “the inveterate, unscru- 
pulous, untiring enemy of the reconstruction policy of Congress ?” 
Will it cause his Attorney-General to declare that policy constitutional ? 
Finally, will it cause Mr. Johnson to sleep nights? If these are the 
things which have caused the introduction of the bill, the bill ought 
to meet and remove them. If it will not meet or remove them, it 
becomes a mere wanton assertion of power calculated to trouble the 
public mind and endanger the Republican triumph next fall. The 
Tribune also announces that “ Congress sees that the President does not 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” Congress, if it sees 
this, ought at once to impeach him, impeachment being the remedy 
provided by the Constitution, and not by the creation of a new office 
unknown to the Constitution and calculated to shake popular con- 
fidence in the party. 





There has been more or less discussion of the bill in the Senate 
during the week also, but nothing new appears in it. The Demo- 
| cratic arguments were all directed against the whole plan of recon- 
struction as undertaken by Congress, and those of the Republicans 
were, to our mind, conclusive as to the wisdom, justice, and necessity 
Not one word have we found which 
applies specially to Reconstruction Bill No. 4, and this is the one about 
which the country wants information. 





The other subject of importance which has occupied Congressional 
attention has been Mr. Banks's bill stating the American doctrine on 
the subject of expatriation. The bill, as most readers by this time 
know, settles satisfactorily none of the points in dispute between this 
and foreign governments. It offers absolute citizenship to all for- 
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eigners who choose to come and settle here, but does not surrender the 
old claim of the American Government to indefeasible allegiance—a 
claim which the courts and the executive have always asserted, and 
which was laid down in the broadest terms during the war as re- 
gards Davis & Co. Now, we may claim from foreign governments as 
much as we please, but we must concede as much as we claim, or else 
we shall still be in hot water. The bill, moreover, gives the President 
the power of ‘‘ employing all the resources of the Government in just 
eflorts,” etc.; in other words, the power of plunging the country in 
war without the knowledge or consent of Congress whenever he chose 
to consider a British Fenian or a Prussian conscript who had paid a 
visit to his country unjustly deprived of his liberty. The retaliation 
clause, empowering the President when American citizens are deprived 
of their liberty abroad to seize and imprison foreigners residing in this 
country, we hardly know how to characterize. The best thing we can 
say is, perhaps, that it is worthy of its author. However, in this case | 
law, justice, and common sense are not left without defenders. Several 

members picked holes in the bill, and Mr, Wilson, of Iowa, the chair- 

man of the Judiciary Committee, made an excellent speech, for which 

the country ought to be grateful to him, setting the question before 

the House in its true light, showing the points to be met and wherein 

Mr. Banks’s composition failed to meet them, and touching, though we 

think too lightly, the demagogical features of that remarkable work. 

If Mr. Wilson and a few other members who understand these ques- 

tions would make it their business at such crises as these to speak their 

minds out fully, to state the law clearly, no matter how strong the tide 

of bunkum was running in the House, we are satisfied they would find 

it to their advantage in the long run, The Bankses might get the bet- 

ter of them for the moment, but the country would soon learn to 

appreciate their efforts to save the national credit by pouring cold 

water on the Congressional head. The subject came up on Monday 

under a resolution of Mr. Robinson, of Brooklyn, directed against the 

British lion, which beast he charges with “trampling on American 

citizens,” evidently confounding him with the elephant, as the lion 

dees not trample. Mr. Bingham then did for Mr, Robinson the same 
service which Mr. Wilson had done for Mr. Banks, telling the Fenians 

plainly that the doctrine which is rapidly gaining ground amongst 

them, that on British soil they are entitled to the same privileges and 

immunities as foreign ambassadors, and are not liable to arrest or pun- 

ishment, for crime, wasa mistake. An excellent bill has, however, been 

introduced into the Senate as a substitute for that now in the House, 

and covers the whole ground—makes the rights of expatriation and 

naturalization part of the public law of the United States, and defines 

the terms and conditions on which they may be exercised, and the con- 
sequences which follow their exercise. We have hoped from the first 

that discussion and the Senate would save us from the Foreign Com- 

mittee of the House. 








Congress shows serious signs of a desire and design to retrench. But 
it is dreadfully hard, in the presence of declining revenue and under con- 
stant assaults from contending interests, Mr. Washburne is endeavoring 
to carry out Mr. Wells’s recommendations with regard to the army and 
navy, but both of them find plenty of friends. It has come out in the 
discussion that we have as many engineers for forty steamers now in 
commission as France for three hundred and fifty! There is still talk 
of inflation, but not so much as there was. In business circles there is 
a general disposition to regard the anti-contraction bill as settling what 
the volume of the currency is to be for some time to come, and we have 
been assured on very good authority during the past week that the 
root of Western discontent is rather the scarcity of national banks in 
that region than a desire for expansion of the currency, properly so- 
called. People in the border States, however, who have “ war claims” 
which they would like to have settled, and which amount to an enor- 
mous sum, naturally enough meet the Government plea of poverty by 
asking to have the mills set to work, and as much money manufactured 
as the case may require. 





The House was edified on Tuesday by the communication to it of 
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letters which had passed between General Grant and the President 
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between the dates January 25 and February 3, the former having, of 
necessity, the last word. The correspondence grew out of a verbal 
order from Mr. Johnson that Grant should not obey Mr. Stanton’s 
orders unless satisfied that they emanated from the President. The 
general wants this in writing, and, having got it, replies, January 30, 
that until Mr. Stanton’s authority is officially impaired by his superior 
he shall continue to obey it as heretofore. Each party makes a long 
and mutually contradictory statement of former conversations, pledges, 
and understandings in regard to the possible reinstatement of Mr. 
Stanton. The President threatens to suspend Mr. Stanton again, and 
is charged with attempting to force Grant to violate laws which he 
himself does not dare to violate. 


In the Eighth Congressional District of Ohio the Republicans have 


| beaten their Democratic opponents, and returned General Beatty to 


Congress in place of Mr. Hamilton, recently killed by his insane son. 
General Beatty’s majority is seven or eight times larger than that given 
for General Hayes last year in the gubernatorial election, although it is 
about one-half smaller than the majority obtained by Mr. Hamilton in 
1866. Hereupon some Republican journals in ignorance of the facts 
of the case, and some, like the 7ribune, for reasons which we do not 
care to talk about, inform their hearers that “ the reaction ” is all over, 
that the stout yeomanry, the intelligence, and other inhabitants of Ohio 
are once more “ standing by Congress,” “shaming the cowards,” and so 
on. The melancholy truth of the matter, as stated neither by Democratic 
nor Republican papers, but by a sensible and truthful man, General 
Donn Piatt, living near the scene of the election, seems to be this: The 
district is a Republican one; the Democrats were not sensibly weak- 
ened by the defection of Mr. Vallandigham, whose egotism blinds him 
to the fact that his influence over the “ unterrified cohorts” is great 
enough to call out three cheers and other admiration, but not to induce 
a mutiny in the ranks; the election was a special one, and it is the 
general election that brings out the full strength of parties; but the 
Democrats more nearly cast their full vote than the Republicans ; 
the Republicans were filled with a life and enthusiasm with which 
the Hayes canvass did not inspire them, for General Beatty planted 
himself fairly and squarely on Pendleton and Butler’s repudia- 
tion platform. This, General Piatt seems to ‘say, was what gave him 
the election. The people, he says, “will not consent to see the in- 
debtedness they hold, in the shape of greenbacks, depreciated while 
that of the bondholders is kept at par ’—fine phrases which mean that 
the borrower will not pay because the man who lent him money is, in 
one particular, a little better off than himself. However, we are not 
discussing now repudiation, we are giving the facts in regard to “ this 
first election of 1868,” into which “Andrew Johnson and the slave 
power threw themselves with all their baleful energy,” etc., etc. 





Judge Field, ot the Supreme Court, is under “enquiry” as to 
whether he made use at “a private gathering” —understood to be a din- 
ner party—of language revealing his opinion, and that of the Supreme 
Court, that the Reconstruction acts were unconstitutional. Mr. Trum- 
bull was justifiably warm, a few days ago in the Senate, in his denun- 
ciations of possible judges who might out of court express opinions on 
important and exciting questions which might afterwards come before 
them in their judicial capacity ; but it is, nevertheless, questionable 
whether the evil, if it exists, will be cured by following judges to the 
dinner-tables of their friends and taking down every indiscreet 
word they may utter. The way to make judges discreet is to be care- 
ful in selecting them, and to exalt and honor their office. In other 
words, the judiciary is to be kept pure and dignified and reserved, it 
seems to us, rather by general influences than by special punishments. 
It is now the fashion to believe Congress omnipotent in fact as well as 
in theory, and to think that it can set the world to rights by bills and 
resolutions. But this is a bad fashion, and will pass away. We shall 
never secure good presidents by a lavish use of impeachment or any 
other legal penalty, but by raising the popular regard for knowledge, 
soberness, honesty, and dignity in politicians. We shall never make 
the judges what we want to have them by abusing them, holding them 
up to popular execration in debate, and legislating against them, and 
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sending spies after them. It is an old and true saying, that they never 
respect themselves whom no one else respects; and a judiciary whom 
the people had learnt to despise would be one of the most repulsive 
bodies in the world. 





“ Historicus,” in a letter to the London 7imes, explains the real 
nature of the “ mixed jury” right by which the Fenian mind has been 
so troubled. He shows that the statute of Edward III, by which the 
right to such a jury was first bestowed on foreigners, specially excepted 
cases of treason, and no doubt would also be held to except cases of 


“ treason-felony,” the modified treason for which Fenians are generally | 


tried. He does not say, but we believe he might say also, that the 
statute bestows the right simply on persons born out of the realm; 
and if so, Irishmen simply naturalized in America cannot claim it. 





In England there are only two topics of interest—Fenianism and 
the distress amongst the working-classes in London. The accounts of 
the latter are appalling. We see Mr. H. C. Carey ascribes it to free 
trade, as if such things were unknown in the days of protection. 
Why not lay it at the door of primogeniture, or the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the House of Lords? The real cause is the tremendous specu- 
lation of the last three years, in a country flooded with capital seeking 
investment and with knaves seeking dupes. It is also another illus- 
tration on a great scale of the evils of the system in which the working- 
classes play the part of mere tools, and have no voice or vote or judg- 
ment in directing or controlling the tendencies of trade or manufac- 
tures. Here are six hundred thousand people reduced to abject 
misery—they know not why or how—through the reckless gambling 
of a few hundred employers and capitalists, Famine, by the way, 
appears to be widespread. It is desolating Eastern Prussia, and in 
Algiers and Tunis the people are dying of it by the hundred, and are 
buried in trenches as on a battle-field. The American consul at Tunis 
reports to Mr. Seward that on the 27th of December two hundred per- 
sons died of hunger in the streets of that city, and that in his drives 
and walks he finds along the roadside the corpses of those who have 
perished from the same cause. Here the cause is bad harvests, though 
some may feel disposed to ascribe the scarcity to Mohammedanism. One 
of the charms of political and social speculation to many minds is that, 
as there is no social or political phenomenon which has not a number 
of causes, one can, if he is so minded, single out any one of them as 
the real cause, and make a very good fight for it, and make it do good 
service afterwards for some pet theory. 





The Fenian business does not seem to make much progress, but the 
public mind is evidently becoming greatly cleared on Irish questions 
under its operation. The idea that Ireland may be and must be treated 
exactly as England is treated, which has been for thirty yeare the curse of 
Ireland-—and which Mr. Wendell Phillips, with his usual want of good 
fortune when he draws hisillustrations from history and foreign politics, 
seems to think is what the Irish are contending for—is being gradually 
given up, and the idea of different treatment and exceptional legisla- 
tion is being accepted by the English public. The Queen’s journal of 
her life in the Scotch Highlands has drawn from many of the news- 
papers the suggestion that if she had thought a little more of her 
responsibilities to the nation and a little less of domestic happiness, she 
would have perhaps done in Ireland what she did at Balmoral. She 
was enthusiastically received in 1849, and had she built a house at 
Killarney, lived there more or less, and done half as much to flatter 
the Irish as she did to flatter the Highlanders, she would have found 
amongst them loyalty no less devoted, and Fenianism would probably 
never have been heard of. Some settlement of the land question 
which will give the tenant greater fixity of tenure becomes more and 
more probable, but this subject of course cannot be discussed without 
exciting the wildest expectations amongst the peasantry. Considerable 
difficulty is already anticipated in the collection of the spring rents, 
and a general refusal to pay, such as that which marked the anti-tithe 
agitation in 1831, would create the most formidable ditficulty with 
which the Government has yet had to deal. «A whole people cannot be 
ejected or sold out. 
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Bishop Dupanloup has published another letter on the “ Higher 
Education of Women,” in which he reaffirms his former position very 
_Stoutly, and produces strong expressions of approval from about fifty 
| prelates. That position was, as our readers may remember, that he is 
|in favor of the higher education of women, but does not want anybody 
| but priests to superintend it, which, as we hinted in reply to a Phila 
|delphian correspondent a fortnight ago, is, in our minds, nearly the 
| Same thing as being opposed to it. He says that in Paris, if the girls 
| attend the lectures of the professors at the Sorbonne, they will be seen 
| by the students of the Quartier Latin; if in the eountry towns they yo 
for a similar purpose to the Mairie, they will be seen by the pompiers 
(firemen) ; result—danger to modesty. He is, however, willing to 
have lectures delivered by professors in girls’ schools, because then the 
professor is under the eye of the female teacher of the schools, and we 
know under whose eye the female teacher is. She preseribes, it appears, 
the subjects, and even the books, for the professor. In her absence, or if 
she is neglectful, which sometimes happens, says the bishop, why a pro- 
fessor has been known to read prayers standing, and to play with his 
papers and dust the tablecloth while he was doing it. Another 
actually selected “ personal poetry” as his subject and Voltaire as his 
model, and another spoke to the girls on Rabelais! The bishop says, 
also, that girls who attend lectures in public will be “trained up in 
vanity,” whereas, trained in private under the clerical superintendence, 
Fresch women—girls, wives, and mothers—are “a type of purity, 
piety, and good sense such as no other people in the world possess.” Un- 
happily, Frenchmen in general do not think so. The best Frenchmen 
agree with foreigners in considering the French “jeune fille” a very un- 
satisfactory person—a type which France would be the better of losing, 
and the Liberal press accordingly warmly applauds the ministerial plan 
of education, and wants to have the “ girls, wives, and mothers” get 
their higher education from somebody else than the priests. There 
are some very amusing things in the controversy. In some of the new 
educational “cours” sanctioned by the minister for this “ higher edu- 
cation” there are traces of Darwinism, such as undue reverence for 
the ape as the possible ancestor of the human family, and one philose- 
pher speaks in a lofty French way of the belly having been the pre- 
cursor of the brain in the order of human development; that is, of 
digestion having gone before thought. The bishop's feelings at haying 
matter of this sort laid before “ jeunes filles” may be imagined, but 
cannot be described. What he means by having women “ think ” and 
“study ” is now tolerably clear. 











The “ woman question” continues to make its way on the Conti- 
nent. It has appeared in Italy, and is the subject of two volumes just 
issued at Milan by Signora Mozzoni, who takes as radical ground in 
the matter as any member of our own women’s rights missionaries, 
Speaking of that large class of Italian women who are still educated 
in convents, she says they carry from’ the convent “into family life that 
narrow, intolerant, superstitious, and retrograding spirit which, inocu- 
lated by affection into the natures of husbands and children, causes 
deplorable hindrance to the development of the nation.” 





The French Army bill has passed the lower Chamber without seri- 
ous modification, but the bill regulating the relations of the Govern- 
ment to the press is still there, and is meeting with such serious 
opposition from the Liberals that there is talk of its being with- 
drawn. Singularly enough, however, the newspapers are in favor of 





|its passage, inasmuch as, bad as it is, it is better than the present 


régime, the continuance of which, in the opinion of many editors, bids 
fair to put an end to everything worthy of the name of a press in 
France, At present the minister may be said to wield absolute powcr 
| over the newspapers, and their proprietors hold their fortunes, and the 
| writers their profession, at his mercy. We do not well see, however, 
| how any bill is to mend their condition, as long as officers of the 
Government are not suable before a court of law for abuse of author- 
‘ity. At present, no matter of what i]legality a government function- 
ary may be guilty, he cannot be sued or prosecuted without the 
| consent of the Council of State, which is, practically, never accorded. 
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Tne idea which some politicians are working hard to spread, and 
which has taken fast hold of the minds of a good many people in the 
West, and which we may be sure will find a warm reception in the 
South whenever the South is brought back into the Union, that the hold- 
ers of the Government bonds form a separate and distinct class, divided 
in interest from the rest of the community, and living in idleness and 
luxury at its expense, and therefore deserving to be abased and regu- 
lated, was originated in the summer of 1866 by Mr. Jounson, then in 
the height of his fury against Congress. He first produced it in a con- 
versation with the editor of the New York Citizen, who faithfully 
recorded the conversation in the columns of his paper. Mr. Johnson 
afterwards recurred to the subject more than once, and made a very 
bold allusion to it in the celebrated message in which he foreshadowed 
repudiation as one of the probable consequences of attempting to carry 
out the Congressional plan of reconstruction. This theory of the 
position and character of the public creditor excited a good deal of 
disgust at the time, and it was only prevented from exciting more by 
the then widespread perception of its absurdity. The rapid rise of the 
Democratic party since then, and the growing weakness of the Repub- 
licans on financial questions, have ended in strengthening and diffusing 

.it to a degree of which Mr. Johnson probably never dreamt, and for 
which he certainly did not hope when he first concocted it. We are 
bound to say it was by far the most subtle and ingenious of his plans 
of attack on the legislature. He could not have devised in the interest 
of the South anything more likely to serve the purpose of the mal- 
contents. 

To understand how very effective this new weapon is or may be- 
come, we must remember that the issue of all wars now is mainly a 
question of money, that population is only a secondary element in 
military calculations. This was felt by everybody during the late 
struggle. Observers both at home and abroad watched the Southern 
finances and ours even more eagerly than they watched the military 
operations, and the result proved them right. Had the North not 
been so successful in borrowing, its armies could not have been kept 
together. If clothing, food, ammunition, arms, hospital stores, and 
wages had not been forthcoming in lavish abundance, from first to last, 
the Union would not to-day be in existence. If anybody doubts this, 
we invite him to go back in memory to the year 1863, and read the 
papers and correspondence, and ask Chief-Justice Chase how he felt 
about that time, and what his agents all over the country were 
saying. The Confederacy fell to pieces and its armies dissolved be- 
cause it lost its credit and its money became worthless. - It could not buy 
food and clothing for its men, and they deserted in regiments ; it tried 
forced levies of supplies, but in a thinly-settled country this was found 
to be even a more worthless expedient for protracting an armed struggle 
than it has been found to be in rich and thickly-settled countries. 
We conquered, however, not simply because we were richer than the 
Confederacy, but because whenever the Government chose to ask for a 
loan, money flowed in torrents into the Treasury. 

Now, who are the lenders? Great banking-houses in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia? Great foreign capitalists? No. It was 
from first to last a constant subject of patriotic rejoicing in the news- 
papers and on the platform that all United States loans were “‘ popular 
loans,” that they were the sum of the savings of the masses freely 
offered to the nation, not simply as a good investment, but as a proof of 





their affection. One favorite topic of loyal writers and orators in 1863 | 

the history of this matter is important—was the fact that France| 
and the United States were the only two countries which were able to | 
make the people at large the creditors of the state; or, in other words, | 
to place their finances as well as other things on a democratic basis. | 


The newspapers recorded eyery day with pride the taking of one, two, | 
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or three millions of bonds, not by six or twelve or twenty persons, but 
by hundreds all over the country, and we were informed at the time 
that if the figures in possession of the Government in 1863, showing 
the way in which the bonds had been diffused amongst all classes and 
conditions of people, and in sums of all sizes, could have been used, 
they would have furnished perhaps the most curious and instructive 
of all illustrations of what was meant when the war was called a “ peo- 
ple’s war.” At the present moment the registered bonds, which are 
generally issued in large denominations and represent more nearly than 
the coupon bonds the portion of the public debt held by capitalists or 
wealthy men, are but three-eighths of the value of the United States 
securities, or $890,874,850—the remaining five-eighths, or $1,551,593,700, 
being coupon bonds, Moreover, the denominations of the coupon 
bonds issued average $732, while those of the registered bonds average 
$1,360. In fact, the bonds have long formed a favorite investment of 
all the thriftiest, that is, most valuable, portion of the working-classes, 
because they possess over the savings-banks the advantage of not being 
taxed, and of being convertible at any moment. Most people who 
know anything of the habits of the more careful and intelligent 
mechanics, gardeners, farmers, and household servants, must, in fact, 
have been surprised to find how largely they hold Government secu- 
rities. 

The other classes who, as classes, are the largest investors in these - 
securities, are the banks of loan and the savings-banks, and guar- 
dians and trustees. If any one maintains that it would be a useful 
thing to the community to break all the leading banks, or even 
to greatly impoverish them, we shall not argue with him, as our 
ideas of the nature and objects of human society and his ideas 
differ too widely to give us a chance of arguing. But the case of the 
savings-banks is worth attention, from the fact that their deposits are 
the savings of the poor, and if they be not sacred, nothing on earth is 
sacred. We are unfortunately unable at this moment to state the exact 
amount of these deposits which have been invested in United States 
securities, but we are able to state that it is very large. As long ago 
as 1862, the difficulty experienced by the managers of these institutions 
in finding investments for their funds had become very great, and when 
the Government loans were first offered they naturally turned to them 
eagerly. In Massachusetts, for instance, the savings institutions in- 
vested over $6,000,000 in Government securities in 1862; in 1868, they 
held $15,727,826 of them, and had taken them as collateral security 
for $2,586,267 more. We have no doubt the process has been going on 
steadily ever since. Now, let anybody try to picture to himself the 
full consequences of sudden and violent depreciation—even putting 
aside the danger of total loss—of a sum of even $19,000,000 in a single 
State, made up of the savings of poor people. Multiply this even by ten, 
and think what the result would be. We have little doubt, too, that 
if the figures could be got at, the sum invested by the trustees of 
orphans, widows, and minors in United States securities during the last 
five years, would be found to beenormous. We know very well that the 
Butlers and Pendletons and Thurmans tell us that they would inflate the 
currency, and pay off the bondholders in paper, so stealthily and gin- 
gerly that we should never know what they were at till all was over. 
But then not so many of us are simpletons as they seem to think. 
The greenbacks of a government which had led the world to be- 
lieve that it would pay in gold, and then paid in paper, would bring 
about as much in the market as its bonds, and neither would bring 
much more than the Confederate money at the close of the late war. 
We should witness a rapid return to specie payments, but it would be 
by a short cut. 

It ought not to be forgotten, too, that to the enemies of the Union, 
the believers in the right of secession, the most obnoxious and for- 
midable feature of the Union is its credit. The power of raising and 
maintaining fleets and armies, and of borrowing money, are in reality 
the three things on which the national existence now rests. Destroy 
any one of them, and the Union is lost. Destroy the power of borrow- 
ing money, and you cannot raise and maintain fleets and armies in time 
of war, that is, when you most need them, and successful secession 
once more becomes a possibility. Every nation is nowadays depen- 
dent on its credit for its life, for no nation is capable of meeting out of 
its ordinary revenues the demands of a great war on the scale on which 
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war is in our day carried on. Without credit, nationality, in fact, is THE “JUDICIOUS” IN JOURNALISM. 

not possible. Therefore, whether we strike out from the Constitution’ wy, occasionally still receive letters—we have one before us now- 
the clauses permitting Congress “ to borrow money on the credit of the from friendly readers, suggesting to us the impolicy or injudiciousness 
United States, to raise and support armies,” and “ to provide and main- o¢ opposing the recent measures of Congress, though we may be never 
tain a navy,” as all secessionists would be delighted to have done, or . we}j persuaded in our own minds of their unsoundness or inexpe- 
so treat the public creditor now that nobody will ever lend the Goy- diency, on the old ground of the danger of weakening the party which. 
ernment money again, as the Butlers and Pendletons want to have us with all its faults, is the only party from which we can at present ex. 
do, the result would be the same. The nation as a nation would pct either justice or fair dealing in the matter of reconstruction. In 


cease to exist. Its life would be gone, and it would simply hold replying to criticism of this kind we have, of necessity, to repeat some 


together till somebody chose to upset it, and the rising generation of. yuments with which we have already made our readers more or less 


Southerners would probably live to see what their futhers died in vain | fmijiar, but as they are the arguments which really justify all attempts 


to bring about. . : at independent journalism, they can hardly be too often produced. 
We have said a good deal from time to time on the moral aspect of| The reason why we believe in and resort constantly to what “ prac 
this matter; but one can hardly say too much. There is no question | tical” politicians consider “ injudicious criticism” is, that we do not 
which goes so nearly to the root of national character as the question | share their faith in the value of acts of the legislature unless those 
of finance. Men will fight from pride and pugnacity, or in self) acts are the product of the sober second thought of the public; unless 
defence, but when they pay it is pretty sure to be because they are the people has pronounced upon them a matured and carefully formed 
both wise and honest, Burke says—and it is one of the finest and jyggment, Every party has certain principles which it desires to see 
truest things he ever said : triumph, and which it is the object of its existence to make triumph , 
“The revenue of the state is the state. In effect, all depends on it, | and politicians, naturally enough, are in the habit of considering the 


bet aeryak nd pes oae rsd a nr cinslag cemaaitioa Soames = embodiment of their ideas in legislation as a fall and complete victory. 


quire force for their display—I had almost said for their unequivocal exist-| When a hard-working agitator has passed half his lifetime in speak. 
ence—the revenue, which is the spring of all power, becomes, in its admin-| ing and writing in defence of certain theories of governmental duty, 


istration, the sphere of every active virtue. . . . Through the revenue LF ‘ > hi : 
alone can the body politic ever act in its true genius and character, and there- he comes to look on an act of the legislature as the goal of his ambi 


fore it will display just as much of its collective virtue, and as much of that | tion and the seal of his work. If he can only secure that, he thinks al! 
virtue which may characterize those who move it, and are as it were its life | is over and he may rest from his labors; and he is therefore, perhaps, 
and guiding principle, os it is possessed of « just revenue.” not very scrupulous or yery particular as to how it is to be brought 
He elsewhere speaks of the condition of a nation’s credit as one of the | ghout. The most scrupulous politicians and reformers amongst us do 
tests of its financial ability, and asks, with great point and force: not often give themselves the trouble to see whether the public has 
_ “ Why should nations of commerce and economy enter into any pecu-| kept up with them in their advance ; if they can secure a majority of 
pre wen as pane a —e sapialle te enateun of sau Woke the legislature for the time being, the position of the public strikes 
creditor, and discharging one of his engagements with another, turning his | them as a matter of minor importance, 
penury into his resource, and paying his interest with his rags?” It is at this point that we part company with “practical” men. We 
Our Butlers and Pendletons have gone a step further, and propose | think what the legislature does, in a popular government, of compara- 
to pay their principal with their rags also. If they succeed, it would | tively little moment; what the people thinks, of comparatively great 
be, perhaps, one of the greatest blows public morality has ever re-|moment. We believe the passage of acts which the public has not 
ceived. When a private individual borrows money, the creditor knows | considered, or does not understand, or does not approve of, to be almost 
he can resort to a tribunal to enforce his claim, in case the debt is not |child’s play. We consider the “rushing” of bills through Congress 
paid, and he knows exactly what are the terms and conditions which | by surprise or under the gag, and without reference to the condition of 
the law requires to make his claim valid, and sees to it, therefore, that | popular feeling and popular thought about them, or to their probable 
the transaction into which he enters meets them. When a nation bor- | effect on popular feeling and popular thought after they have gone 
rows, however, it comes into the market solely on its honor. There is|into operation, to be worse than child's play—simple mischief. The 
no court in which it can be sued and made to pay. The only security | idea from which we have suffered and are suffering so much, that if 
it can ever offer is the character of its people. No creditor, therefore, | you can only get a certain law passed your object will be accom- 
ever thinks of scanning closely the authcrity under which the national | plished, is an idea drawn from aristocratic societies, and has neither use 
agents act in raising the money. Hundreds of millions haye been | nor application in this. In aristocracies the opinions of but few men 
invested in public securities all over the world by persons who know | are expressed in legislation ; and they are generally maturely weighed, 
nothing of the law of the country which borrows, or of its mode of |and form part of a deliberately framed policy before they are em- 
construing its legislative acts. They know perfectly well that if it | bodied in legislation. The acts in which they are clothed are, there- 
wants to cheat them it can do so, and therefore care nothing whether | fore, likely to stand, and do stand, and often work important social 
they are cheated through “ the letter of the law” or open repudiation. | changes, no matter how unwise they may be, or what the people think 
There is, therefore, something impudent as well as comic in showing | of them. But in a democracy there is no use in legislating in advance 
acts of Congress to our creditors, and informing them that under our|of the popular sentiment. The legislator may be a better man than 
“rules of construction” no bond is payable in gold in which no mention | his fellows, and he may seem to have a splendid opportunity of 
is made of gold. The only rule of construction of which they know | setting the world to rights, and it may be that he is only trying to 
anything is that by which the voluntary promises of honorable men in | enforce some principle to which, though the people may not be pre- 
private life are explained. The only undertaking on which they rely | pared for it yet, they will one day work up. But he will, under such 
is that given by the agents who took the money, and whom we allowed | circumstances, not only not help the cause he has at heart, but hinder 
to go on for three years promising gold, without one word of warning it,if he seeks to base his legislation on his own ideas of right, and not 
or remonstrance. The people of California showed, a few years ago, | on firm, popular conviction. 
that they justly appreciated the moral position of a community which If there is one thing which experience is teaching modern nations 
borrows, when, after the Supreme Court had pronounced a State loan | more thoroughly than another, it is the comparative worthlessness of 
unconstitutional, they at once acknowledged it by a popular vote. We | all political arrangements on paper, whether constitutions, treaties, or 
are glad they had an opportunity of doing this, because there is in | legislative acts. The mere fact that they are laws, passed and recorded 
every solemn and public acknowledgment of the supremacy of the | with the proper formalities, seems to secure for them neither durable- 
moral law, of the superiority of honor and good faith to money and | ness nor authority. Of all the treaties which have been made between 
comfort, not simply the foundation of great national traditions, but an | civilized nations since 1800, not one has the least force except what it 
instrument of political education for the young such as neither schools | draws from the support and approval of puolic opinion at the present 
nor books nor speeches can ever supply. day. The treaties of 1815 were supposed to have made the settlement 
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of Europe arranged in that year perpetual, They began to be rent in 
pieces fifteen years later, and now not a shred remains. The treaty of | 
Paris was supposed to have driven Russia out of the Black Sea and 
settled the “ Eastern question.” What is the treaty worth to-day? 

Forty years ago, about the time when the British and American 
Constitutions were furnishing models for “ charters ” to such of the other | 
nations of the earth as longed for constitutional government, there | 
was a tvidespread belief amongst politicians that if you only gave a 
country a well-drawn constitution, properly engrossed, attested, and 
sworn to, its happiness was sure. France, Greece, Belgium, and the | 
Spanish-American republics all sought this short and easy road to 
liberty and prosperity. During the anti-slavery struggle in this coun- 
try, each side flattered itself that if it could only procure the embodi- 
ment of its views in an act of Congress or in a judicial decision, the 
struggle would be over. When the Ordinance of 1789 was passed, the 
Northwest was supposed to be thenceforward secured to freedom. 
When the Missouri Compromise was made, the conflict between the 
rival systems of labor was believed by the authors of the measure and 
by a large portion of the public to be at anend, The Fugitive Slave Law | 
was looked on as another great quieter of controversy ; but none of 
them could compare to the Dred Scott decision. We all remember 
the shouts of triumph that came from conservative throats as that 
was hurled at the heads of the Republican party. There it was, duly 
rendered in a full court on final appeal, with reasons given, and 
every form complied with; what was there left for the abolitionists to 
do but submit and be silent? Where are all these “ settlements” now ? 
The temperance reformers all over the North have for many years been 
fully satisfied that if they could only get drinking prohibited by law 
they would confer one of the greatest of benefits on the community, 
and they were ready and willing to have the law passed in any way— 
by stratagem, by surprise, in a fit of excitement or enthusiasm. The 
great thing was to make drinking illegal; this done, no matter what 
the moderate drinker said or felt, the good cause was triumphant. 
We all know what the end of these efforts has been. 

In fact, the mere passing of an act in a democracy, if it is not the 
expression of the popular will—and by this we mean the popular will 
formed by calm reflection, by time, and by a fair consideration of all 
the arguments for and against the proposed measure—may be said to 
be not only worthless, but injurious, because it leads to that incessant 
unrest and uncertainty, that want of fixity in policy, want of respect 
for vested rights, and that constant doing and undoing, which are 
every year more and more the characteristics and curses of our legisla- 
tion, both Congressional and State, Measures that are pushed through 
in haste, before the legislators or their constituents have considered 
them, are naturally liable to be repealed when they have considered 
them; what Congressmen do without knowing what their constituents 
think about it, they naturally have to undo as soon as they find out 
what their constituents do think about it. Look at the internal revenue ; 
look at the tariffs of the last six years; look at the four Reconstruction 
bills and the three Supreme Court bills, counting as the first Mr. Bout- 
well’s sage proposal to restore Southern confidence in the Federal courts 
by excluding from practice in them every man who had aided or abetted 
in the rebellion—that is, the whole Southern bar. Not one of them 
was half enough discussed; about none of them has any intelligent 
public opinion been formed or expressed. It is only now that people 
begin to perceive and talk about their defects. Not one of them has 
brought the millennium, has restored public confidence and prosperity, 
and nothing will ever do so which the people have not knowingly and 
calmly, not in excitement or fever, stamped with their approval. 

Now, how is this enlightened popular judgment to be formed ? 
Not by the debates in Congress. Congress has apparently abandoned 
all pretence of influencing public opinion through its debates, The | 
majority has now for some years apparently acted on the theory that it 
is not a deliberative body at all, and that discussion is a waste of time. 
Legislation is cenceived in secret committees, and, when produced, 
hurried through both houses under whip and spur. The talking is 
mostly done on Saturday, and on that day, of course, the great aim of 
the speakers seems to be to avoid topics of real interest. On impor- 
tant legal and constitutional questions, such as the neutrality laws, the 
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Reconstruction bills, the Supreme Court bills, the expatriation ques- 
tion, the country ought to hear its ablest jurists and politicians at full 
length before anything is done. Does it hear them? Not at all. The 
framing of the public policy on all these questions is left in the hands 
of men like Messrs. Stevens and Banks, who neither by nature nor by 
education possess the least fitness to deal with them. The “ jurists” 
remain silent, and, when the vote is taken, go dumb and blind in favor 
of whatever the politicians decide that the interests of the party require. 

The formation of public opinion is, in fact, left entirely to the 
press. From the newspapers people have to learn all they need to 
know in order to make up their mind about every question that comes 
up. Ifthe newspapers only present to them one side of it, as is gener- 
ally the case, of course a “snap judgment” may be taken, and an 
appearance of popular approval be secured for the time being for any- 
ting the “ leaders” like to bring forward. But the public does not 
remain long content with this half-knowledge. The question is 
gradually turned round, and the other side is revealed either by reflec- 
tion or by the supply of fresh light or by actual experiment in legisla- 
tion. Then come distrust, dissatisfaction, disgust, and reaction. The 
“ leaders” find themselves discarded, and avenge themselves by a loud 
beating of tom-toms, by calling the deserters “‘ cowards” and rene- 
gades, and by swearing that they will not yield an inch, when every- 
body has ceased to care whether they yield or not. 

The press, too, has been shamefully ready to play the part of priest 
or soothsayer for the Congressional gods. The newspaper politician 
generally serves the party by treating the people as imbeciles or chil- 
dren, He professes to look on them as the very fountain of wisdom as 
well as of power and honor, and to regard their decisions as conclusive 
both in law and morals. But, nevertheless, if you propose to him to 
tell them the whole truth, to present them with all sides of a subject 
before asking for their decision, he asks if youaremad. Consequently 
he devotes himself body and soul to the task of deceiving and hum- 
bugging them. He conceals carefully all facts that he thinks likely to 
depress them; makes the most of all facts and stories that seem likely 
to elate them ; hurrahs vociferously, and pretends to be in high spirits 
when he is beginning to feel sure of defeat; when the question is one 
of law, prates incessantly about “justice” and “ the rights of man ;” 
and when the question is one of morals, takes his stand firmly on the 
letter of the law. We ask any reader to peruse carefully the editorial 
articles of any party paper within his reach during any exciting politi- 
cal crisis, and particularly defore and after an election, and then say 
whether this pieture is overdrawn, and whether there is not something 
comically absurd in politicians of this stamp pretending to have faith 
in the people. 

One other office they fill, which is, perhaps, most degrading of 
all, and that is the office of yelling with admiration whenever a lead- 
ing man of their own way of thinking makes a speech or brings in a 
bill. The appearance of a second Moses with the tables of the law in 
his hands could hardly produce greater uproar and more unqualified 
submission and assent in a tribe of barbarians than the production of 
a bill by a party committee, or the support of it by a prominent member 
of either House, produces amongst a very large number of the “ mould- 
ers of public opinion” in this the most advanced political community 
in the world. We knowof nothing so nearly resembling the part they 
play as that of the clagueurs in the French theatres. And yet the rdle 
of the claqueurs is the more respectable of the two, for the claqueur 
makes no pretence of “thinking” or “criticising.” He simply ap- 
plauds on a given signal; he has not the impudence to get up and 
try to justify his applause by argument, and by pretending that he is 
a disinterested looker-on. And what is the reward of all these base 
compliances? Why, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the privi- 
lege of recommending a few broken-down adventurers and “ ne’er-do- 
weels” to small places in the custom-house or post-office, and an occa- 
sional gushing letter of thanks from a “ grand public man.” 

We are glad to say, however, that every day a larger and larger 
portion of the press is becoming disgusted with these odious functions, 
and will not perform them. In every State there are papersnow found 
whose editors are filled with a nobler ambition than that of being 
party hacks, and who devote themselves steadily to the task which 
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Congress has abandoned, but which somebody in a free country must, 
if it is to remain free, perform—that of speaking out their whole mind 
on every question that comes up; of bringing before the public as ar- 
biter all facts and all arguments, the pleasant and unpleasant, favorable 
and unfavorable; of doing what in them lies so to order things that 
when the people vote they shall vote with knowledge, and that in ex- 
citing times passion shall not be allowed to darken counsel. 








ARIADNE'S FAREWELL. 
Tne daughter of a King, how should I know 
That there were tinsels wearing face of gold, 
And worthless glass which in the sunlight’s hold 
Could shameless answer back my diamond’s glow 
With cheat of kindred fire? The currents slow, 
And deep, and strong, and stainless, which had rolled 
Through royal veins for ages, what had told 
To them, that hasty heat and lie could show 
As quick and warm a red as theirs? 
Go free! 
The sun is breaking on the sea’s blue shield 
His golden lances; by their gleam I see 
Thy ship’s white sails. Go free, if scorn can yield 
Thee freedom ! 
Then, alone, my love and I— 
We both are royal; we know how to die. 











TWO GIRLS. 

WE mean the girl of thirty years ago and the girl of to-day. Our fathers 
respected, loved, and married the one; and we, it is to be hoped, respect, 
ove, and will marry the other. Which is the luckiest man—he of the last 
generation, or he of this? 

The American girl of thirty years ago was not a precise image of the 
young women who came over in the Mayflower, but, compared with her 
more worldly and showy successor, she deserved the title of “a Puritan 
maiden.” Not only did she always “ belong to the Church,” but she held 
that it would be wicked to marry an “unbeliever,” and she seldom thus 
“made shipwreck of the faith.” Religious exercises occupied a large por- 
tion of her time; she went to church thrice a Sunday, and to weekly 


prayer-meetings every Wednesday evening ; she attended a serious sewing | 


society, taught a Bible-class, and sometimes distributed tracts; she was 
accused of finding something like amusement in these things. She would 
not have a lottery at a fair, nor would she dance at a party. If there crept 
into her circle a “ worldly man,” wearing whiskers, irregular at “ divine 
service,” and concerning whom old ladies whispered, she felt no hankering 
after his society, or, if she did, she fought it asa temptation. “Men about 
town ” had as poor a chance in America at that period as in Turkey. 


The girl of thirty years ago was a “ home body.” Although not enslaved. 


to domestic cares like her mother, and far from willing to wash and iron 
like her grandmother, she still had a habit of “ pottering about the house,” 
idling there if not laboring. Walking the streets and fields, unfortunately 
for her digestion, had not yet been invented for ladies. Horseback exercise 
was almost unknown because there were no men of leisure for cavaliers. 
She may have visited New York once, but she had never dreamed of going 


to Europe. Except when called out by church, or by a rare Sabbath-school | 


celebration, or an equally rare sleigh-ride or party, she seldom left home for 
any other purpose than to chat with her one female confidante. Barring 
Turkish and Brazilian women, and cats, there never was a more domestic 
creature, 

Incredible as it may seem, the girl of other days was usually dressed in 
calico or mousseline de laine, cut by herself possibly, made by herself prob 
ably, and with small variety and no luxury of trimmings. Changes in the 
material and even in the form were so rare that the feminine soul had in. 
tervals of peace. There were “baby waists” and there were “ pointed 
waists ;” but once this or that fashion established, it stayed until men loved 
it as an old friend ; it shone with a steady beam, and not with a bewilder- 
ing sputter of various scintiliation. Thus plainly and permanently attired, 
this dear departed had time to think of other things than fashion plates. 

How was her intellect vestured? That, too, was in simple garb—a fair 
English education and nothing further: no more likelihood of a foreign 
language than of a lace shawl. If she had perchance a piano, she played 
badly upon it ; and the music which she executed—“ Timour the Tartar ” 
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and the “Battle of Prague”’—was vile enough to deserve her severe 
usage. Her miscellaneous reading was not entirely commendable ; for 
the female mind seldom relishes “ Plutarch’s Lives,” “ Rollin’s Ancient 
History,” and such other solid old works as lorded it in the libraries 
of that time; and, quitting these, the next literary food attainable 
was apt to be trash of the weakest sort. In place of “ The Newcomes” 
there was “ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” and in place of the Atlantic there 
were no one knows what extinct Lady's Books, But it must be remem 
bered that this inanity was qualified by infusions of “ Scott's Commenta 
ries,’ the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” Baxter's “Saint's Rest,” “The Life of 
James Brainard,” the Missionary Jerald, and other similar moral nour. 
ishment. Moreover, if she at times read trash, it was simply weak, not 
vicious. It might be Miss Bacon's “ Tales of the Puritans” or Mrs. Sigour 
ney’s “ Poems,” but it was not ‘“ Guy Livingstone”’ nor “ Laus Veneris.”’ 

Thus equipped to enter the staid social tournaments of the day, her con- 
versation was considered brilliant, and would now be voted slow. The 
“ ologies”’ which she studied at school were so ill-learned that they did not 
make her instructive, and, if our memory serves us in the matter, were so 
quickly forgotten as not even to make her tedious. Unenlightened by the 
fashionable newspaper, and rarely permitted to hear the gossip of metro 
politan fine society, she was deficient in what now passes among ladies for 
knowledge of the world, and was at her wit’s end to entertain a beau who 
came from a distance. To put her quite at her ease, you must be of her 
town and talk of her townspeople. She was given to quoting the opinions 
of her mother and the sermons of her parish clergyman. She spoke of 
Europe and all that came from it with a moral blush, as nice people now 
allude to a Turkish harem or Brigham Young's establishment. In short, 
she was not a worldly-wise woman; nor, unless nature had done much 
for her, a brilliant converser; nor, judging her from the European 
stand-point, a queen of fashion. But she was good enough for the 
men of that day; and it is an interesting question whether she was not 
good enough for the men of our day ; whether she would not be accepted 
by them as an improvement on her more dashing successor. Her solid and 
devout moral education, mixed with only a spice of evanescent sentimental. 
ism, obliged her to accept household cares and labors and economies as 
duties. Her home-haunting habits and lack of acquaintance with social 
splendors made her willing to devote herself to husband and children. She 
had almost no ambitions separate fronf the interests of her household, and 
she never thought of dressing for any man but her husband. There never 
was in any community a gtaider and more virtuous life than that which she 
led and enforced. If her sympathies were narrow, none of them were dan- 
gerous. If her social information was restricted, it contained few facts 
which might be temptations. If she had little faculty for dazzling a multi- 
tude, she was the more likely to exist solely for one. Her very incomplete. 
ness as a member of “society ” made her more essentially a member of the 
family. 

And oh! ye taxed fathers and husbands of the present day, how little 
she cost! Looking back upon her from our era of exquisite but expensive 
| luxuries, she seems like one of those plain, wholesome, nourishing dishes 
which have been so gratefully eulogized as “ wery fillin’ at the price.” It 
| is safe to say that the girl of thirty years ago was four times as cheap by 
the pound as the girl of to-day ; and we have little less hesitation in assert- 
ing that she was twice as cheap, allowing for the increase of incomes. In 
other words, the daughter or wife of this generation is pecuniarily a two- 
| fold heavier load than was the daughter or wife of the last. Do you doubt 
it? We know that it cannot be proved; we admit that our statement is 
not founded upon statistics, but upon a great vague groaning of common 
rumor; and we even invite attention to the fact that, if it is exaggerated 








then this article bas no sufficient reason for existence. 

Now, what have we gained at this immensely increased cost of produc- 
tion? It has already been hinted that the gain lies in particulars which 
tend to the splendor and amusement of society rather than in such as 
make the family an easy and stable success. Please to do yourself the 
honor and pleasure of taking a look at the American girl of to-day, For 
the sake of getting an average we will not go to New York for her, but to 
one of our smaller cities. She is handsomer than her predecessor; there is 
little rational doubt of that. She does not lace, nor drink vinegar to make 
herself pale, nor pass weeks without exercise ; and these concessions to 
common sense have been rewarded by finer health, figure, and color than 
were common thirty years ago. Further, she has a more various expres- 
sion in her face, more culture in her manner, and carries herself better. On 
the whole, still speaking of her in the average, she is the most perfect 

| specimen of delicate female beauty in the world. Her temper is good, her 
| purity of character is beautiful, and her piety only requires favorable sur 
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roundings. What we mean to say is, that while she is a very excellent 
girl, she is not the “ Puritan maiden” of other days, not even in her own 
imagination. 

Her education is superficial, but it is broad and fits her for society. It 
is a fair chance that she reads a little French or German, that she can 
make out what is going on in Italian opera, and that, if her father is a col- 
lege professor, she knows Greek and Latin. She despises “ Thaddeus of 
Warsaw ” and the Lady’s Books ; her novels and magazines are of the best 
that Anglo-Saxondom affords ; she has taste, and is even a critic. You will 
find her able to talk about Hugh Miller and possibly about Darwin. You 
will see, if you seat her at the piano, that she plays passably, and that at 

events she has no poor music. But if there is one thing that she does 
well it is dressing. Ah! here is her forte; here is her mission. To this 
wathetic solemnity she has given meditations of which men know neither 
the anxiety nor the gladness. When you have seen her pensive and 
judged her in love, she was thinking of trimmings. A good talker, a good 
lvtter-writer, something of a student, something perhaps of an artist, clever 
to # limited extent in many things, she is above all a dandy. 

Yes, our average woman is a clothes-worshipper ; and what is bad, she 
worships without taste, believing that her raiment is handsomer than her- 
eelf; and what is worse, she worships without prudence, not measuring out- 
goes by income. This last is her greatest fault, and we will not allow that 
it is a little one. We will pass over the facts that dandyism is unintellec- 
tual and selfish ; that it makes a woman a less intelligent companion and 
a leas considerate wife ; that it wastes a great deal of time. The pecuniary 
point of view shall be the stump from which we will deliver our philippic. 
We tell the American girl that she costs more than we can afford, even if 
the does not cost more than she is worth. It is out of point for her to say: 
“ You are spendthrifts.” We earn; that makes a vast difference; we are 
producers and you are not. If you have any duty in this matter of income 
and outgo, it must surely be that of economy; and we may fairly claim of 
you that you should seek to repress our extravagance, rather than let your 
own outrun it. 

“ But you should look at this question from our point of view,” inter- 
rupts a cultivated soprano voice. ‘“ You should consider that it is very 
pleasant for us to dress handsomely, to have fine surroundings, and to hear 
ourselves called brilliant.”” Madam, all that must be very pleasant, and it 
is also proper that it should be pleasant. If the thing could be kept-up, we 
should like to put every woman in an ivory palace, clothe her in all that her 
imagination could desire, and let her devote her entire life to being fascinat- 
ing. Nothing but the certainty of bankruptcy prevents us from carrying 
out this idea, and nothing but the fear of it induces us to growl at our pres 
ent family burden. You must admit, madam, that it is an unusually heavy 
one. Remember that in Europe only the married lady goes in society, and, 
thirty years ago, in America, only the girl. Here and now you go with 
your daughters, and you seek to out-belle each other. Remember, too, that 
shere are consequences to this extravagance of parade which concern not 
only us but our children. Let us glance at them. 

A nation of old maids and old bachelors would not probably be powerful, 
and <ertainly would not be permanent. We shall not, of course, reach the 
fulness of that ridiculous upshot, but we are coming nearer to it than is 
good for individual morals or for national vigor. While the fathers and 
husbands of the present generation are running their race bravely, the 
young men who should succeed them are not entering the lists in the good 
old fashion. “I can’t afford a wife,” is the cry of hundreds of thousands of 
our youth ; and presently necessity drives them to the lamentable calcula- 
tion that they can afford a substitute. Ifany one thinks that this is not serious, 
let him remember that the demoralization of one sex ensures that of the 
other, and then let him pray for the women that are to be. 

But man is aware of woman’s ways, and yet permits them. Yes, the 
American girl's profusion is only a part of the national profusion ; it is only 
one of the various ways in which democracy seeks to level upward ; it is 
mediocrity striving to be as fine as wealth. Woman is everywhere what 
wan makes her, or at least allows her to be. Since, then, we lords of crea- 
tion are responsible for this evil of over-expense in pin-money, what remedy 
shall we suggest, and what reformation inaugurate? Shall we, while 
consuming our usual allowance of cigars and sherry, retrench our daughters’ 
ribbons and sacrifice our wives’ crinolines? We have not the heart to be 
thus shabby ; nor have we the head to eet a confirmed example of economy. 
What then ? 

“There is no help for it,” says one profound philosopher,.“ except in 
increased moral and intellectual culture ; we must teach woman to respect 
herself for herself, and not for her clothing and other accessories.” Good 
and great being, will it please you to teach us men that beautiful lesson? 


” 





We admit that certain individuals, specially favored with the reverences of 
the world, seem to have learned it. A distinguished savant er author or 
artist knows that he is respectable on two thousand a year; but does that 
prevent the grocer from seeking to be magnificent in order that he may hold 
up his head with the shipper? Even among the so-called aristocrats of 
Europe, grand and self-respectful for a thousand years back, is there no 
ruinous ostentation? Is there none among the pillars of our churches ? 

We propose two remedies, the dowry and woman’s labor. No expensive, 
elegant, aristocratic society has ever existed long without the dowry. It is 
an institution of justice, for whereas it is the wife who chiefly insists upon 
“style,” she ought to furnish a portion of the expense which style 
demands. It is an institution of economy, for a woman is less likely to 
waste a sum of money which is kers and of which she knows the exact 
measure, than money which flows daily into her hands from sources beyond 
her estimation. The very fact that a wife owns nothing leads her to be 
extravagant. You cannot make a human being forethoughted and fruga! 
as long as you assign to him or her the financial status of a slave. 

Look at the history and influence of the dowry in a respectable family 
of continental Europe. From the moment that a girl enters the world the 
father and mother have it on their minds to provide her with a marriage 
settlement, knowing that without it she wil] not easily find a husband. 
“ Horrible!” you exclaim. Oh! it is so easy to be horrified at other people’s 
customs! But is there nothing admirable in the affectionate tenacity with 
which this purpose is kept in view and in the wise economy by which it is 
effected? Is there nothing agreeable, however singular, in the spectacle of 
a girl contented with one silk dress and practised in a thousand little expe- 
dients of frugality? She submits willingly to this simplicity of attire 
because it is for her own future benefit and because it is the fashion of a 
society which we think so unnatural. Nor does she as a rule plunge into a 
reaction of extravagance after marriage. Prodigality tyrannizes at Com- 
piégne, under the silly sway of an Empress who has cost the world more by 
her dandyism than her husband by his armies; but it does not seriously 
affect that vast, shrewd, sensible bourgeoisie which constitutes the strength 
of France ; it does not demoralize French grocers, tailors, and lawyers. The 
young wife has more style than the young girl, but she furnishes a portion 
of it out of the savings of her childhood, and she does not often ruin her 
husband. So much, briefly, for the moral and pecuniary benefit of the 
dowry. 

Secondly, we advise that, if woman will not save, she shall work ; that 
she shall be more like a pillar of society, and less like an ornamental entab- 
lature ; that she shall be more like a sailor, or captain if she will, and less 
like a passenger. Considering the expenses of a family, the probability 
that they will increase instead of diminishing, and the steady decline in the 
proportion of marriages to the population, a girl's education now ought to 
be based on the supposition that she will never have a husband and that 
she may have to support herself. The contrary will undoubtedly be the 
rule, but surely we ought to provide for the frequent exception. Here we 
are checked by a voice which calls upon us to state precisely what things 
woman is to do, and to describe how she is to enter upon the doing. “I 
wish to work,” says the speaker; “ only show me where and how.” 

The task thus allotted is too much for the wisdom of one man, or even 
for the wisdom of millions of men in one year. The resolute attention of 
society during this generation will no more than suffice, and perhaps may 
not suffice, to discover how woman can be inducted into such new methods 
of labor as will make her so far self-supporting as may be requisite. One 
thing, however, we know: the first practical point in this matter is, not the 
way, but the will ; the first necessity is a sound public opinion. American 
democracy already holds that industry and economy are gentlemanly ; it 
must go farther and pronounce that they are ladylike. When it shall have 
become the national creed that it is just as honorable for a woman to earn 
a living as for a man, all this trouble about the “ where” and the “how ” 
will shrink as if by magic from a giant toa dwarf. It will not then be in- 
cumbent on essayists to say to one lady, “ You can be an editor ;” to an- 
other, “ You can stand behind your husband’s counter ;” to another, “ You 
can keep your father’s books.” The needs and opportunities of life will 
make these suggestions, and women will receive them as they are now re- 
ceived by men. - 

Something of this has already begun to be. There are girls who have 
become printers, clerks, and book-keepers ; there are wives who manage 
post.offices, and perform other public duties ; there are mercantile colleges 
open to both sexes. The age is not only oratorical concerning woman’s 
right to vote, but to some small extent practical concerning her far more 
important right to earn a living. For “right” let us say “duty,” and the 
millennium will be nearer. 
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“ But—” says Mr. Potiphar; and we hasten to interrupt him. We do 
not mean your wife, sir; we know that you have thirty thousand a year, 
and that Mrs. P. has no need to “clerk it;’ we only demand of her that your 
yearly expenses shall not be thirty-one thousand. But suppose you should 
fail? Would it not then be nice to have the half-dozen women of your 
family able to clerk it, or at least to make their own dresses? It might 
save you from forging a note or blowing out your brains. 

But we cannot enter upon objections. To statesuch as are obvious would 
require a volume, and to answer them would require another. Will it not 
suffice for the present to note that human action is usually but a succession 
of choosings betwixt two evils, and that when one evil has become intoler- 


able, it is the highest sanity to leap somewhither, if only to the chance of 


a emaller one? 

It is the belief of certain well-meaning men who were not born in Con- 
stantinople that, if the American girl were called on to meet a proportion 
of her expenses by her own labor, she would be publicly a greater blessing, 
and personally healthier, wiser, and happier. It is even believed that her 
outlay, instead of increasing, would diminish. Practised in the mystery of 
keeping accounts, aware by experience of the difficulty of earning money, 
she would become clever enough to save it. With something to do, she 
would put less mind, time, and purse into the pursuit of pleasure. Mated 
at last with a poor man (so many are incorrigibly vicious that way !), she 
would share his burden rather than crush him with it. If all women now 
were thus, we should have no cause to cry, a8 we are sometimes tempted to 
do, Oh! for the slow but cheap girl of thirty years since! Whether de- 
mocracy is capable of some such self-saving miracle as we have indicated 
remains to be seen. 








ENGLAND, 
Lonpon, January 17, 1868. 


THE latest literary sensation has been caused by the appearance of a 
new book by the Queen. It is simply a collection of a few diaries which 
make no claim to literary merit, and derive their only interest from their 
authorship. They are, therefore,as much outside the province of legiti- 
mate criticism as if the Queen had published a list of her wardrobe or the 
bill of fare of the dinners at Windsor Castle. They are a private record, 
written obviously for her own eye, of sundry small excursions, chiefly in 
Scotland. The most exciting anecdote which I discovered in a cursory in- 
spection of the pages was that the Princess Royal once sat down on a 
wasp’s nest, but was fortunately rescued by the attendants without much 
injury. The manner in which the book has been received is, therefore, of 
more interest than the intrinsic merits of the book itself. The public was 
so anxious to buy it that, although ten thousand copies had been printed, 
the day of publication had to be postponed for a fortnight. The news. 
papers have all written what are called reviews ; that is to say, the most 
animated panegyrics they could put together. The Spectator, for example, 
became quite gushing about that incident of the wasp’s nest; it declared 
that in thousands of British families next season the children would be en- 
couraged by the mothers to emulate the fortitude of the Princess Royal, 
though, as it admitted, her Majesty tells the fact quite simply without say- 
ing that the Princess displayed fortitude or the reverse. But the eye of 
faith supplies such little details for itself. It is an inexpressibly ennobling 
thought that princesses, like ordinary flesh and blood, are accessible to the 
stings of wasps, and that a recollection that princesses have sat upon wasps’ 
nests will stimulate the heroic ardor that beats in the infant bosoms of 
Great Britain. I must leave to others the question whether this intense 
interest in the smallest externa] details of royalty is a greater proof of 
snobbishness or of an ennobling loyalty. Probably the decision would de 
pend upon whether the homage is rendered chiefly to the Queen’s position 
or to the respect which every one most deservedly feels for her character. I 
confess that, to my taste, the enthusiasm excited savors more of the sentiment 
with which a valet is supposed to regard a hero than of a nobler emotion : 


suading her Majesty (as the preface informs us) into publishing a book cal- | 
culated to gratify that variety of hero-worship. However, nothing can be | 


said of the Queen’s domestic life which is not to her honor, and, in some | cals of every shade of opinion. 








that may mean—in honor of his arrival. It is difficult to appreciate the 
precise value of English loyalty ; it is still more perplexing to guess at the 
value of that commodity in the colonies. One thing is plain, that no people 
ever had such unequivocal reasons for faithfulness to an imperial govern 
ment. Their connection with us now involves the most one-sided of bar 
gains. We pay their army and navy, and protect them against external 
dangers, if any such exist. We have ceased to discharge upon them any 
of our criminal population ; the last ship-load of convicts was sent to Weat 
ern Australia a month or two ago, and we have promised never to send them 
any more. They arrange their own affairs precisely as they please, and put 
on protective duties against our manufactures. In return, they lose the in 
estimable advantages of a presidential election, and have the honor of pay 
ing a governor sent out from England. Now, if men are discontented with 
having everything their own way, and many responsibilities of national 
existence taken off their hands, they must be hard to please indeed. It 
would, of course, be chimerical, in the highest degree, to suppose that the 
relation between England and Australia can be permanent. Some time or 
other we must expect to see them setting up for themselves, in name ss 
well as in fact; for in most essentials they are already as independent as 
many thousand miles of salt water can make them. Every one must wish, 
however, that the separation may be peaceable when it comes, and not 
leave behind it such bitter feeling as was caused by a more important 
severance. We have, I hope, learnt wisdom since the days of George III 
and Lord North. In fact, the only danger arises from our disposition to 
fancy that a merely nominal tie has more meaning than should really be 
attached, and to look for some more substantial tribute than that of 
general good-will and friendly feeling. In the case of Australia, I think ~ 
there is little danger of any serious misunderstanding ; for that question is 
fortunately beyond the reach of complication from jealousies between our- 
selves and any third party. We can manage our little troubles en familie ; 
aud there is enough friendliness on both sides to encourage the hope that 
when the time for severance comes it will be satisfactorily arranged. 
Whilst I am upon colonies, I may notice that another complication has 
arisen in the Colenso affair. After a great deal of trouble, it is announced that 
a clergyman has at last been found to go out and put himself in competition 
as a second Bishop of Natal. That is, we are going to have the spectacle 
of a small schism in South Africa. Dr. Colenso is undoubtedly bishop 
according to the laws of the Church of England, considered as a state 
church ; nor has any real attempt been made to turnhimout. On the other 
hand, the new bishop will have some claim which it passes my theological 
knowledge to define accurately. In some way or other the mass of clergy 
have, I suppose, convinced themselves that he will be the representative of 
the true Apostolical succession, although, even from that point of view, I do 
not understand that Dr. Colenso has been deposed after any constitutional 
fashion. It is a very pretty quarrel, and I must confess that since it has lost 
itself in mysterious legal labyrinths, it has passed entirely beyond my com 
prehension. One thing alone is plain: whatever may be its theological 
significance, it indicates the approaching conflict between the two theories 
of a state church and a church resting on divine right. What the end 
of it may be in the small colony of Natal, I know not; but it isa symptom 
of a struggle which must, before many years are over, be exemplified on a 
larger scale in England. The battle of the Ritualists, now being fought in 
the law courts, is the commencement of operations. Where and how they 
will terminate requires the foresight of a prophet. A blue-book which has 
lately been published by the commissioners appointed to enquire into Ritual- 
ist practices contains some curious information as to the theories of the 
party. One of their leaders, Mr. Bennett, of Frome, propounds his view of 
the case in very plain terms. He declares that any interference of the state 
in such matters is sacrilege. Now, as the Church of England is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the creature of the state, as its tenets and discipline are strictly 
defined by act of Parliament, and as its courts will decide all questions 
brought before them on the ground of the absolute supremacy of Parlia- 


| ment, it is very clear that a sect which holds such opinions must find them 
and I rather regret that Mr. Arthur Helps should have succeeded in per- | selves in a logically unbearable position. 


It is a curious result that in this 
they fall in precisely with the views of the party most diametrically opposed 
to them—with the followers of Comte, for example, or with extreme radi 
Placed between two fires, that singular 


degree, the volume may tend to strengthen the angen which is grounded | compromise, the Church of England, is beginning to feel the awkwardness 


upon the general appreciation of that fact. 


of its position. It has not, however, yet come to the arena of active politics, 


From the other end of the world we receive accounts of the enthusiasm | and, indeed, Mr. Bennett appears to be the extreme leader of his party 
with which the Duke of Edinburgh has been received in Australia. I know | | and the other witnesses shrink from taking up the position into which ie 
not how many people thronged the streets of Melbourne to welcome him has instinctively drifted. Most of them continue to justify their practices 


upon his arrival. 


Infinite addresses were delivered ; ladies sat for hours to, by the authority of Parliament or the Privy Council, and have, therefore, 


look at the Queen’s son ; and black fellows danced corobbories—whatever | not cut themselves loose from the ties which he finds insupportable. 
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Home topics are for the moment tolerably quiescent. A great education 
conference is being held at Manchester for the purpose of forcing upon Par- 
liament some measure of compulsory education. I have reason to know 
that Government will make a bid for the lead in this most important 
question by introducing some considerable measure of its own, though I 
have no guess as to how far it is likely to go. Every one must wish 
that they may be able to help the question forward as decidedly as in the 
last session they advanced the cause of reform. Upon this topic I have 
lately said enough, and will not for the present refer to it more fully. Per- 
haps another branch of the question may be interesting to your readers. 
great move has lately been made in the North of England in favor of an 
improvement in female education. The University of Cambridge took the 
first step by admitting girls to what is called the “non-general”’ examina- 
tions—that is, to examinations of persons not members of the university. 
These examinations have been a great success, and the girls have so far 
distinguished themselves. It is remarked that they have done particularly 
well in the mathematical papers, and, for example, have shown a much 
greater sense of logic in writing out propositions of Euclid than the boys. 
Is is now proposed to organize more thoroughly a scheme for examining 
and giving to the successful candidates certificates, which would be of the 
highest value for governesses and teachers in schools. It is proposed stili 
further to form a ladies’ university, for which purpose I hear that consider- 
able support has already been obtained. The only danger, so far as I have 
heard, seems to be that they are inclined to imitate the faults as well as the 
merits of the older universities in a natural anxiety to show that women 
can do whatever men do. No definite scheme, however, has yet been made 
public. 

I may refer, in conclusion, to a controversy which has lately been carried 
on in the papers, and which may have some interest in America. The Zimes 
has bitterly attacked the appointment of Mr. Thornton as successor of Sir 
F. Bruce. Their objection seems to be that they know very little of him, 
that he has been employed chiefly in such out-of-the-way countries as 
Buenos Ayres and Brazil, and that he is nota peer. They lay particular 
stress upon this last deficiency, which they apparently think a very fatal 
one. Their remarks as to the importance of sending a good minister to 
Washington are obviously true; but I do not sympathize with their objec- 
tions. What we want, I imagine, are the usual qualifications for an able 
diplomatist, of which peers have no monopoly ; and I know that every one 
who is qualified to judge speaks in the highest terms of the ability and 
high character of Mr. Thornton. No one knows the secret causes of enmity 
expressed by the Zimes on various occasions, and therefore few people 
value its enmity very highly. I have, therefore, every hope that Mr. Thorn- 
ton, in spite of the 7imes and its criticisms, will know how to manage the 
delicate affairs entrusted to him with credit to himself and, I hope, benefit 
to both countries concerned. 





Correspondence. 








“THE WAR BETWEEN HEAVEN AND HELL.” 
To Tne Epiror oF THE NATION: 

I enclose herein a few slips—all cut from the Nation (Boston), which 
sheet seems to be rampant on the temperance question, but apparently not 
conversant with all the “ Ten Commandments.” 

My object, however, is not so much to comment on your namesake as to 
call your attention to the fact that you have a contemporary who feels him- 
self competent to unblushingly use your commendatory notices. Were it 
not for the fact that I find in the same sheet a condemnation of the sin of 
lying, | should almost infer that its editor made his appropriations unscru- 
pulously. 


Yours truly, 


PHILADELPHIA, January 30, 1868, 


Accompanying the above are three commendatory notices of the 
i (New York), bestowed upon it by the Christian Advocate, the 
thodist, and Henry Ward Beecher, and which the Boston Nation is 
deliberately publishing as “ what the press says” of itself. In the 
same number of the paper from which these were cut we find the fol- 
lowing broad generalization in the “ moral” department for the young 
folks: ; 
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“A small lie, if it is actually a lie, condemns a boy or girl as much 
as a big and black falsehood, If a man will deliberately cheat to the 
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amount of a single cent, give him an opportunity and he would cheat 
to any amount.” 

Better still, we also find under the title, as a kind of standing 
motto: 

“The Battle of the Library, the School, and the Church against in- 
—— is the most visible part of the war between Heaven and 
Hell.” 

All we have to say on this subject by way of comment will be found 
in an article entitled “ Humanitarianism,’ which appeared in our 
We learn from the Jndependent of last week 
that the Massachusetts “ temperance reformers, just now, stand formed 
in hollow square for the shooting of their deserters.” Would it not be 
well to dispose of all classes of offenders on the same solemn occasion ? 
—Epb. Nation. ] . 








MR. ALLEN'S GREEK TABLES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


In your very fair notice of my little compend of “ Greek Elements” you 
omit to state that it is all contained in a single sheet of letter-size ; and #0 
you do not give a right notion of what I undertook, which was, not to pro- 
vide a substitute, but a memorandum or key for more complete manuals, in 
the smallest possible space. Small as it is, it contains all the regular in- 
flections and many others, about 550 roots and derivatives with their mean 
ing, and nearly every point of syntax required in reading ordinary Greek 
prose—all this, with fair typeand handsome page. In point of fact, in daily 
use it saves me at least nine-tenths of the references to the larger gram- 
mars. 

Such a grammar as you propose I have sometimes thought of preparing 
—to fill, perhaps, eighty to one hundred pages of ordinary print—these 
tables being one feature of the plan. I have just finished the revision of a 
Latin grammar, prepared with much care on a corresponding scale, by 
Prof. W. F. Allen, formerly of Antioch College, and now of the State Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. If it should find a publisher, it would probably be 
accompanied by a sheet of Latin elements on the general plan of this which 


you have noticed. 
Your obedient servant, 


CAMBRIDGE, January 31, 1868. 


J. H. ALLEN. 





THE PROPAGATION OF SMELT. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 


Can any of your correspondents inform me whether the smelt has ever 
been artificially propagated ? 

There are two species of this fish known to me; one is caught in Charles 
River, Massachusetts, the other in the Raritan River, New Jersey. That 
in the Raritan is very far superior to the other in flavor and in delicacy of 
texture ; it runs up the river in February and March, in great numbers ; and 
it seems to me as well worthy of cultivation as the shad and the salmon ; 
more worthy than the trout. T. H. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., January, 1868. 








Notes. 


LITERARY, 


Harper & BROTHERS announce as in press reprints of Dr. H. White's 
“Massacre of St. Bartholomew,” Krummacher’s “ David, King of Israel,” 
Smith’s ‘Smaller History of England,” Smith’s “ Student’s Manuals of the 
Old and New Testament History,” Frere’s “ Old Deccan Days,” and several 
novels, none of great pretensions, and one by Percy Fitzgerald.—— Roberts 
Brothers promise a translation of some one, we do not know what one, of 
Auerbach’s novels, to be zeprinted from early sheets——Sheldon & Com- 
pany have in preparation the “ Autobiography of Elder Knapp, the Great 
Revivalist,” a volume of sermons by the Rev. Newman Hall, and two of 
Mrs. Edwards’s novels, ‘‘ Stephen Lawrence” and “ Archie Lovell.” John 
E. Potter & Co. announce “ The Railroads of the United States: their His- 
tory and Statistics,” by H. M. Flint ——Ticknor & Fields talk of a novel by 
Mrs. Stowe ; a volume of tales by Rev. Mr. E. E. Hale; an edition of Halleck, 
with an introduction by Bryant ; Hawthorne’s American Note-Book ; a vol- 
ume of Colonel Higginson’s Atlantic Monthly papers relating to his adven- 
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tures during the war, and numerous other books, the most promising of | Dickens, Flaxman, Ugo Foscolo, Frederick the Great, Gortschakoff, Hallam, 
them being the still delayed book of poetry by Browning. Haydon, Hogg, Humboldt, Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jenner, Lamb, Lamartine, 
— Who was the Art Architect of the Houses of Parliament?’ There | Mazzini, Melancthon, Napoleon III., Palmerston, Victoria, Wilberforce, 
is no doubt who had the credit and the rewards, pecuniary and other, who | Southey, Turner, Wilkie, and many besides. The American portion of the 
was knighted for it, and who, it must be added, has been heartily abused | collection is strong in distinguished names, containing, for example, auto. 
for the ugliness and the sham-Gothic elaboration of the building. Sir graphs of most of “ the signers.” 
peer mene lateatey, good acres nenite, we mngeaaiae = we —Among the autographs above-mentioned, some that are perhaps of as 
chanical principles and construction rans aos wen want . pemneeliy | much intrinsic interest as any of the rest are Thackeray's. Not many of 
called “success” as an architect, and his knowledge of the details and the | ) 


; Fr : : | our readers know his handwriting, and to such we may say that it is re 
principles of design of classical architecture make his name respectable | 


; all England an oR Bedelia bali ttnes | markable for distinctness—being almost as easy to read as so much print — 
among modern artists. ee os S* | and for the absence of flourishes and other oddities. The letters are small 


of his designing ; - in England, since Inigo Jones, hes designed | and formed of strokes of equal thickness. The dash seems to have been his 
Renaissance and Grecian buildings of a = simple, rational, somplete, and | chief reliance as regards punctuation, and he was careless in the use of capi- 
satisfactory fashion. But - knew = shin g of the architecture of the Middle tals, often using small letters in their place. Once in a while he, ‘too, like 
Ages ; his few attempts - Coles” habeags Ny taeag —_—— apenking Hood, scratches off a little sketch illustrative of the context—pictures that 
of the Houses of Parliament—were comnplats failures ; he never joined | bear a family resemblance to those with which he adorned his books, and, 
” ay ay ee bap ig a ee ae = a in some instances, done with the same care or carelessness. We copy one 
in 2 7 Sees antag & eng eye te ” Papewed aah inal ne we of his letters, addressed to a gentleman of this city, which was written 
people said oat ™. weeny, aan wg here- tigen Git Chasies, wee me sachitect partly aboard the Canada when Thackeray was returning in 1856 from his 
of the now Westminster Palace, thet. his knowledge of planning and of ; .. ican visit, and partly after he had reached London. We suppress 
building was good, that the building would be sure to answer its purpose fe, 7 

well, and then that there was much in the plan which seemed to show mg, 

the hand of the classical architect. But they could not say that of the de- I tell you that writing te just 00 diemal and die 
sign, we, although the ht ween, wan ppeenenete—iate, apetien Gothic of gusting as saying good-bye.—I hate it and but for a sense of duty I would n't 
—- — ne pire perms ee ity iti apaabagioant write at all—confound me if I would. But you know after a fellow has 
ng, eters one 4 a aginst mane yr aagnarety eeenre eee Hane. been so uncommonly hospitable and kind and that sort of thing a fellow 
pence -_ a, sag a eas he mied a “ge ane whe hed ought you see to write and tell a fellow that a fellow very much obliged 
a ee “ee — Gunengny: aap ba 7” ed qty and—in a word you understand. So you made me happy when I was with 
prone; ene So Ser pecan See Se eee nes seecimaent things—things you you made me sorry to come away and you make me happy now when 
=a any bomen he van — EeSEn, HS WHEE, Hee, Bay am Mr, Barry I think what a kind generous friendly W. D. R. you are. You have ———~ 
—_ myth a gua! “6 erence gg Rasengan ante whe hed back in the Bower of Virtue—youll fill that jug when [sic] one day and 
studied the English medizval work ; his great industry and readiness were drink to my health won’t you? And when you pi Bape Europe you'll come 
knew; ho mtg nore cmmed himesif so thoroughly that he could over- to me etc—and my girls mind, and we'll see if there is not some good claret 
ms ae wd entetente. of am aah. ca haem mere ghee the at 36.Onslow Square a te ge We have had a dreary rough passage—ves 
work he was doing than his chief knew. In such ways the better in. terday the hardest blow of all. I have been ill with one of my old inter- 
noe apetaen Se phenome, — — the world at large the phenom. | mittent attacks after wh. my mouth broke out with an unusually bri! 
ply 7 sine. enh Be pe me Soeaeee mre d ane ae. Auguetus liant eruption and I am gotng into Liverpool with a beard 8 days long—It 
wey barr being Geek, Mx. Pagis 6% claima for his father the ween °f |! is not becoming in its present stage. I have not been sea sick but haven't 
the design. Much correspondence having passed between Mr. Pugin and | 


a a | been well a single day. Wine is ojus to me, segars create loathing— 
two sons of Sir Charles Barry, Mr. Pugin has published a stout pam- . 2 . ise . joe a cana ws 


; me ? TERE |couldn’t I write something funnier and more cheerful? Perhaps I may 
phlet stating his side of the controversy, and this bears for its title the ques- | ag : : 7 
when we are fairly into Liverpool— perhaps we may be there to-night per 


tion which begins this note. The points are—lst, that when the competi- | s : a 4 : : 
- 9 a z he haps not till to-morrow morning for it blew a hurricane into our face last 
tion was ordered in 1835 for the new Houses of Parliament, on the conditions | _. ¢ 
; ; 5 iF | night and the odds are we shall not have water enough to pass the bar. 
that the style of the designs must be “Gothic or Elizabethan,” Mr. Barry | Home (wiz 36 Onslow Square Brompton London) May 9. We did pass 
and Mr. G. Graham went to Mr. A. W. Pugin, and employed him to make | “ en I : Pap : 


| the bar, and did n't I have a good dinner at the Adelphi, and wasn't I glad- 
designs for them, which designs they intended to offer and did offer in com. | he bar, and did n't I have a good dinner at the Adelphi, and wasn la 


Bay : | to get back to town yesterday, and was n't there a great dinner at the Gar- 
gation ; 2d, that when Mr. Barry had received the award and was ap. | rick club (the annual Shakspeare dinner wh. ought to have come off on 
pointed andhitest of the gue’ building, he employed Mr. Pugin to ached - the 23 ult. but was put off on account of a naval review) and did n't I make 
ae pene ee mae Gosign, wie eaperny ete, the neaten Cee Ben.’ a Yankee speech, and Oh lor haven't I got a headache this morn- 
eral and detailed ; bd, that Sir Charles Barry, who had behaved - ae ing? I'm ashamed to ask for a sober-water that’s the fact. And so here 
respects very shabbily toward Mr. Pugie, got satay ag bya trick, of his the old house, the old room, the old tea-pot by my bed side—the old trees 
one einen - tat gentlemen, arene were then in the possession of the nodding in at the window—it looks as if l’d never been away—and that its 
pie. td Pagis, and that the family refuse to “eager them — Was a dream I have been making. Well in my dream I dreamt there was an 
ae tte ago al poe — jovi ge Dasaghiaan r ag en | uncommonly good fellow by name W. D. R. and I dreamed that he treated 
but Ag Pagin's Pat ae ts ie nomahles, “Whe. wen os perpen me with all sorts of kindness and I sent him and J.C. B. P. and D. D. (and 
sid aif ties Mien al Mekienenh< o Miabemand of inti decndiad on Gn kody what's his naine down stairs ?) my heartiest regards, and when my young 
ters of Sir Charles Barry and the Diaries of Augustus Welby Peale, be Bt women come home I shall tell them what a deal of kindness their Papa 
ap ‘i . ~ | had across the water—so good-bye my dear and believe me always 
Welby Pugin,” London, Longmans, 1867. gratefully yours W. M. Thackeray. 
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On board last day—May 7 1856 
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—The private library soon to be disposed of by Mr. Bouton is very rich 
in autographs, which, like the other articles in the catalogue, will, without 
exception, be sold by auction. There are of autographs, American and for- 
eign, not less than two thousand lots, some of them comprising many sepa- 
rate letters. Among the others is the numerous collection of the late Mr. —No age in which literature has ever been cultivated has been wanting 
Balmanno, who was very well known in New York literary circles, which in lovers of literature who have loved it for its own sake rather than for the 
includes the letters to Fuseli which Mr. Balmanno luckily saved from the honor or power or other advantages it could bestow. And among the lovers 
fire into which they were just being thrown as rubbish. From his collec. of literature as an end rather than a means it is certainly necessary to place 
tion, too, are several very pleasant letters written by Hood. Some of these the enthusiastic collectors of books, the bibliomaniacs. Doubtless, their place 
latter are illustrated ; one, for example, has a pen-and-ink picture of a bay- is not a high one when, as a class, they are compared with certain other 
window, and, in a postscript, Hood cautions his correspondent not to stand sorts of book-lovers—such as may be said to love the minds of books rather 
too near the window while he reads, lest he should take celd. In the list than to lavish a more or less unreasoning fondness on their bodies, to take 
of foreign autographs we observe the names of Abernethy, Hans Christian an enthusiastic interest in the history of their personal fortunes and so on. 


Andersen, Joanna Bailiie, Byron, Chantrey, Coleridge, Cruikshank, Croker, Thus the elder Disraeli and Dibdin are to be ranked among the lovers rather 


P.S.—Teil Tim W. that we hadn’t a single actor at the Shakspeare 
dinner, and that F. F. and C. D. send their best remembrances to him 
—How did that Sunday dinner go off? was it as bad as the dreary Friday ? 
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than among the users of literature. Of course no rigid classification is pos- 
sible; still these two men may be said to belong in one class, and their class 
may be roughly described in the terms we have used. But Dibdin’s place 
is low as compared with Disraeli’s. Yet it may be doubted if the labors oi 
the kind of book lovers of which the laughable doctor was a full-blooming 
specimen, have not been of as much service to the literary world as the 
labors of the Disraelis. Certainly, neither class exists in so great numbers 
that the literary world should not honor a worthy member of either. One 
such has just died. Mr. Peter Force, who died last week in Washington at 
he age of seventy-eight years, spent the best part of his long life in collecting 
books and manuseripts relating to American history—documents that it would 
now be entirely impossible to gather together by any expenditure of money, 
and which are intrinsically, as materials for history, of very great value. 
lor example, he had in his library 245 volumes of newspapers printed 


in ths country prior to the year 1800—a great part of them the American 
journals of the Revolutionary period. He had also 700 volumes of newe- 
papers of the presentcentury. Another extremely valuable and interesting 
part of his collection consisted of 48 volumes of Revolutionary and other 
letters, historical autographs, and 30,000 pamphlets bearing on American 
history, political and military. For thirty years, he said, he had worked 
almost every day from foar to eighteen hours among his books and papers. 
And the mere labor of collection must have been very great. Very poor, too, 
he had been, he said, all his life, and what money he spent on his library 
was so spent at the cost of great self-denial. Congress, a year or s0 ago, 
gave him a hundred thousand dollars for his collection, which, under the 
name of “ The Force Library,” now forms far the most valuable part of the 
Library of Congress, and makes it, ia the department of national history, by 
much the best library in America. The hundred thousand dollars which 
Mr. Force received was not a high price to pay, and, as he said, was “ not 
much to a dead man.” But perhaps not many of his contemporaries found 
more happiness than he got from his absorbing industry in a beloved pur- 
suit. Mr. Force was a Jerseyman by birth, but had long resided in Wash- 
ington, where once—ipn John Quincy Adams's administration—he published 
« political paper, and before that time “‘ The National Calendar,” a serial 
statistical work. 


— Two correspondents, one a gentleman in the service of the Post-office 
Department, have written to us in relation to statements first printed in 
a Jate number of Harper's Weekly and used by ys in a literary note pub- 
lished in our paper of three weeks ago. They deny the truth of what was 
said about the relative cost of a twenty. pound package of books sent through 
the mails from a British to an American office, and of such a package sent 
between two American offices. The writerin Harper's Weekly asserted that 
the postage on twenty pounds’ weight of books sent from this city to Newark 
would be $19 20. On the contrary, both our correspondents assure us, the 
postage on such a package would be just one-sixth as much—$3 20. To this 
the writer in the Weekly would reply that the law limits the weight of 
packages of book postage to four pounds, and that a twenty-pound package, 
sent at letter rates—at six cents the half-ounce—would, as he has said, cost 
$19 20. We believe that in practice the Post-office authorities refuse 
almost no bundles which their bags will receive, and though one of our 
correspondents attributes other motives than perfectly pure ones to the 
writer in question, the latter may have sent a twenty-pound package to 
Newark, or may have tried to do so, and may have paid, or found that he 
would have had to pay, for its transmission as if it had been twenty 
pounds’ weight of letters. Consequently he may have thought himself 
justified in setting the expense at $19 20, although he knew that 
five four-pound packages can be sent for $3 20. As to another matter 
which was mentioned in the same note, we now get information to this 
effect : The American publisher does pay on blank paper out of which to 
manufacture books a duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem ; it is true, too, that 
on books printed abroad, by foreign printers, he pays but 25 per cent. ad 
valorem ; but such books are not bound abroad. Amerieancopyright books, 
if printed abroad, leaving foreign binding out of the question, would be con- 
fiscated by the custom-house officials. There are, however, English books 
which are imported into this country bearing the imprint of some American 
house. This is done to save the expense of reprinting, which, in the case of 
such books, would be so great as to make it unprofitable to put them on the 
market. The above-mentioned difference in duty is therefore an advantage 
rather than a disadvantage to the American purchaser. The American 
publisher, however, may be excused for looking at the matter with a certain 
displeasure. 


—-There are a good many indications that the English are beginning to 
bestir themselves in regard to the condition of their manufactures as com- 





pared with the same branches of industry in Continental countries. In 
several fields of industry in which they had for years distanced competitors, 
and in which they thought themselves as secure of pre-eminence as they 
patriotically believe themselves to be upon the waves, they have been badly 
beaten by foreign workmen. However, one would make a mistake who 
should imagine that one success against an Englishman gives his enemy 
the battle. Triumph just yet on the part of the Austrian or French- 
man or Bavarian would be premature, probably. The other day the Mayor 
of Darlington addressed himself to the consideration of the question in this 
spirit: Technical education, he told his fellow-townsmen, rested with serious 
responsibilityon England. Not long before he had been present at a meeting 
in London where the subject was discussed. Some of those present had been 
travelling abroad, and were unanimously of opinion that the British work- 
man has not as good an opportunity for learning his business well as the 
foreign workman, and that it would be necessary to do something in his 
favor at once. In Bavaria, for instance, the apprentices in dye-lhouses were 
taught chemical and other knowledge, in order that uniformity of result in 
coloring might be secured. In English dye-houses the same color could 
hardly be got twice ; the deficiency in this respect he thought lamentably 
great. At Darlington they not only talk in this way, but they have estab- 
lished a School of Art which gives instruction to 161 students. At Salford, 
Doctor Angus Smith has recently delivered, before the Workiag-men’s Col- 
lege, a clever lecture on this same subject of technical instruction. He spoke 
forcibly on the need of more advanced schoola for the upper classes of the 
manufacturing communities. “More and more,” he said, ‘the power of 
advance is being wrenched out of the hands of merely practical men.” The 
teaching of theories, not the mere teaching of methods of working in this or 
that trade, is in his opinion what the English manufacturing world will 
have to provide for. This same doctrine is urged in some cases consciously, 
in others unconsciously, by the eighty skilled workmen whom the English 
“ Society of Arts” last year sent over to the Paris Exposition. The reports 
made by these observers have just been published in a volume of much 
interest. The concurrent testimony of a very large majority of them is to 
the effect that provision must be made for the scientific instruction of 
British artisans, or England will lose what remains to her of her industrial 
supremacy, and will not regain the great deal of it which undeniably she 
has lost. The volume contains some opinions very well worth considering 
in regard to the effect of trades-unions on good workmanship, in regard to 
the value of a good understanding between master and workman, and on 
kindred topics, and on this account, as well as for its statement of facts, it 
is a valuable contribution to industrial literature. The book’s title—a suffi- 
ciently clumsy one—is as follows: “ Reports of Artisans selected by a Com- 
mittee appointed by the Council of the Society of Arts to Visit the Paris 
Universal Exhibition.” 





SOIENTIFIO. 
APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY AS SEEN AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


{SBCOND NOTICE.] 


RusMkOoRFF's CorL.—This apparatus has grown from a modest little 
coil of a few hundred feet to one of many miles, from a power to throw a 
spark an inch to the facility of throwing it two feet. By the use of a small 
galvanic battery and one of the large Ruhmkorff machines, the application 
of the inductive principle in electricity enables us to accomplish results 
which were never before deemed to be possible. Numerous induction coils 
were exhibited which were modifications of the one invented by Rubmkorff; 
and from being the exclusive property of the scientific man, it is now 
adapted to very many popular uses, as, for example, to the burglar-alarm 
telegraph, to the employment of Geissler tubes for illuminating purposes, 
to the firing of large blasts in mines, for the production of ozone on a large 
scale to be used as an agent in bleaching, for charging Leyden jars, for 
medical purposes, for photography, as a toy for children. 


PANDYNAMOMETER.—An apparatus for measuring the amount of me- 
chanical force of any machine by electricity, called the pandynamometer, 
was exhibited. 


-REGULATOR FOR ELEcTrIc LicuT.—Duboseq exhibited an apparatus 
invented by Foucault for regulating the movement of the carbon points 
used in producing electric light. It is driven by clock-work, and the 
velocity of the movement of the carbon pencils is governed by the rapidity 
of consumption of the particular poles of the battery to which they are 
attached. Without some such contrivance as this no uniformity in the 
electric light can be obtained. 
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Ho.tz’s MacuInE.—The electrical machine of Holtz is, in fact, a con- | GALVANIC BATTERTES.—There were various modifications in the form ot 
stant electrophorus. The plates of glass and resin are made perpendicular or _ batteries, few of them new. The well-known batteries of Daniel, Grove, 
horizontal, according to the work to be done. In the Russian depart-, Smee, and Bunsen were exhibited in abundance. There was one wodilica 
ment, one of these machines consisted of many pairs of perpendicular plates. tion which was applied to batteries intended for occasional use, and that 
The appearance of the apparatus is not unlike that of the old-fashioned fric- | was a spring arrangement by which the zinc poles were lifted out of the 
tional-plate machine, but in its power it is infinitely beyond the old form. acid or the bichromate of potash, when not in use, and the action thus 
A small Holtz’s machine of ten inches diameter will throw a spark five or | suspended. By pressing down the spring the zinc was again immersed in 
six inches, and will charge and surcharge a Leyden jar with almost as great | the liquid, and the current re-established. This was different from making 
facility as a Ruhmkorff coil. This form of the electrical machine seems dee- | and breaking the connection by disconnecting the wires, and was deemed to 


tined to supersede all others, and very powerful ones have been constructed | be more economical. 

for the refining of sugar by the ozone process. | MEDICAL APPARATUs.—A probe to be used in searching for a ball in a 
THERMO-ELECTRIC BATTERY.—There was a thermo-electric pile exhib- | gun-shot wound was so constructed that when the points of the instrument 

ited by Marcus, of Vienna. This consisted of.a row of bars of an alloy of | met on the bullet a connection was established and a small bell rung. The 











antimony and bismuth so arranged that while one end was heated the other 
was plunged into cold water. We had no means of judging of the power of 
the battery, as it was not mounted. This form of the battery is now at- 
tracting more attention than any other, and it is the direction of research 
which promises the best results. It is evident that if by simply heating one 
end of a metallic bar sufficient galvanic current can be excited to repeat all 
of the effects now accomplished by means of the acid batteries, it will be 
marvellously cheap and convenient. A similar battery of very superior 
construction was exhibited by Mr. Farmer, of Boston. 

PyROPHYLAX.—An apparatus for sounding an alarm in case of fire was 
exhibited by Captain Arbuckle in the English department. The general 
idea was siwilar to that of the burglar-alarm telegraph. Ifa fire broke out 
in any room, the fact would be made known by the effect of heat either 
upon mercury or copper wire, and would be telegraphed to the bells. The 


surgeon thus avoided the danger of mistaking a bone or other hard sub 
stance for the ball. Electric baths, volta-electric brashes, volia-electric 
paper, and an infinite number of other contrivances for the cure of maladies 
by the application of electricity, were exhibited. 


GEISsSLER TUBES.—A great variety of tubes of different colored glass 
and of curious device, for showing the properties of electricity when passed 
through a vacuum or through gases, were exposed by the French and Ger- 
man philosophical instrument-makers. Some of the tubes were bent inthe , 
form of letters, and arranged to spell in electric light the names of FARA 
pay and VoLTA. There were small magneto-electric motors for rotating 
these tubes, so as to give rise to rings or stars of light in a most simple 
manner. Some of them were so cheap as to come under the rubric of toys 
| for children. 


| 
| 





LaDD’s MACHINE.—Ladd’s magneto-electric machine was pronounced 


ringing of the bells would arouse the sleepers, and give them an opportunity | to pe superior to any other in the Exhibition. It is an improvement on the 
to escape. A somewhat similar contrivance has been proposed for indicat. | form adopted by Siemens and Wheatstone. Two flat plates compose the ele: 
ing the presence of foul air in any locality. A vessel containing caustic | tro-magnet, and two Siemens armatures, one at each end, rotate between 
potash or lime is carefully counterpoised, and one arm placed very near to| them, generating a constant and powerful stream of electricity. A small 


the pole of a battery. If considerable carbonic acid is in the air, it will be 
rapidly absorbed by the potash, and that limb of the balance becoming 
heavier, will descend, and thus establish the connection in the current 
which will ring the signal-bell. Such a contrivance as this, if it proved 
practical, could be put up in our public halls, and as soon as the air became 
too foul for respiration the incessant ringing of bells would compel the 
janitor to let in fresh air. The invention has been made and exhibited, but 
we have not heard of its having been given a fair trial. 

TELEGRAPHIC APPARATUS.—Nearly one hundred telegraphic machines 
were exhibited, not all of them different in construction, but many of them 
modified according to the tastes of the country whence each came. The 
printing telegraph of Hughes attracted particular attention, and was deemed 
worthy of a high prize. Morse’s form of telegraph was perhaps the most 
frequent. The autographic telegraph, previously mentioned, excited more 
interest than the others on account of its ingenious construction and the 
marvellous feats it accomplished. There was considerable variety in the 
material used in various parts of the apparatus ; but the principle involved 
in the action of the batteries being always the same, there was little lati- 
tude left for the display of inventive genius. There were thirty-seven tele- 
graphs exhibited by. France alone, and as these were placed in one room, it 
was easy to compare the various systems proposed, Austria was also well 
represented in this department. 

GALVANOPLASTY.—In the application of the battery to electro-plating 
more progress has been made than in any other branch of the subject. It 
is only a few years since Jacobi first proposed to deposit metals from their 
solutions by the action of the galvanic current. At first the application was 
limited to one or two metals and to articles for table use. The art is now 
extended to apply to numerous metallic salts, and to the plating of articles 
of great size. There was exhibited in a separate building in the Park copies 
of antique and modern sculpture—of the massive bronze doors of Florence ; 


of Trajan’s Column, which the Emperor has ordered to be copied in its | 
natural proportions ; and of numerous works of art, which were such per- | 
fect imitations of bronze that none but professional dealers could have | 


decided upon their trae character. Methods have been devised by which 


the exact amount of metal deposited upon any given object can be carefully | 


weighed. In the case of gold and silver this is of particular importance. 
Great improvement has also been made in depositing metals which have 
hitherto not been considered as available for this purpose. The foundation, 
also, upon which to deposit the metal has been changed, and even glass and 
rubber have been employed with success. Specimens of the batteries em- 
ployed, and of the balances for weighing the metals, and an infinite variety 
of samples of the work accomplished, were to be seen in the Exhibition. 


| battery converts one of the plates into a magnet, and the electricity, being 
'thus induced, goes on accumulating without the necessity of any further 
| external supply from a battery. In fact, the Are once kindled increases 
| every moment in violence while the machine continues to rotate, and the 
wear and tear of the plates and the small power required to rotate the 
armature are the only expense. As this power can be furnished by the ma 
chine itself, we have about as near an approach to a perpetual motion as we 
can ever hope to attain. 

OZONE-GENERATOR.—Mr. Beane’s ozone-generator is a new form of Ley 
den jar attached to an induction coil. Flat plates of glass coated with tin 
foil represent the Leyden jars ; these are electrified by means of a Ruimkorft 
coil; anda stream of air being driven in at one end of the plate, comes out 
at the other so highly charged with ozone as to be irrespirable. This air, 
passed into vats containing sugar, paper stock, cotton goods, or any such 
material, at once bleaches without imparting any bad odor or taste, and 
| without damaging the goods. Old and soiled engravings, if moistened 
and suspended insuch an atmosphere, can be thoroughly bleached without 
the least injury. Mr. Beane’s invention is likely to become of much practi 
| cal use in trade. 





RalLway SIGNAL.—A self-registering railway signal light was exhibit. 
ed by Mr. Preece. It often happens that some of the signals are out of 
the sight of the signal guard, and they may be extinguished or removed 
without his knowledge. By Mr. Preece’s contrivance everything is register 
ed by day and night in the sentry-box of the guard. The day signal con 
nects by a wire with a galvanic battery, and makes known its movements 
on a revolving tablet placed ina box. The night signal lamp is made to 
ring a bell should the light by any accident be extinguished. 








THE PROGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY.” 





M. DE QUATREFAGES’ work forms one of the volumes of a great literary 
| enterprise which is being carried out at the inatance of the French Govern 
ment, and which aims at being nothing less than the counterpart for science 
|of the French portion of the various industrial reports called forth by the 
Paris Exhibition of the by-gone year. Just as they will mark for future 
' enquirers the exact height which the wave of industrial progress, of scientific 
application, had attained in 1867, so will this series of “ Reports” on all the 
sciences, if well completed, stand as a monument in which the curious may 
‘read exactly how much distance had been traversed at the same date on the 
divers paths of more purely theoretical enquiry. 


rés de l'Anthropologie en France. Par A. de Quatre 
8: Hachette. 1567. 





* “Rapport sur les 
fages.”’ Imp. 8vo, pp. 570. 
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If the lucky savans who have been chosen to represent their country 
in such a work, and to have their own opinions, if they please, thus officially 
handed on to posterity, floated by the prestige of the collective undertaking, 
and in the enviable splendor of large octavo, broad margins, and the ty- 
pography of the Imperial press, are only adequate to their mission, the work 
will be one of great and permanent value. Quite as much will depend on 
the manner in which still pending questions are displayed as on the way in 
which the results generally acknowledged to be securely ascertained are set 
forth. A thoroughly just and impartial statement of both sides is, in such 
cases, absolutely necessary, and will be an extremely delicate task to per- 
form. From this the reporter’s own summing-up should be kept carefully 
separated, and should be judicially and gravely made. We are not sure 
that M. de Quatrefages’ mode of proceeding is not open to censure in this 
particular. Anthropology isa science born, so to speak, yesterday. In it 
alraost every proposition is as yet a subject of hot dispute ; and this neces. 
sarily so. Not only are its data as yet in almost ludicrously small quantity 
when the magnitude of the inferences drawn from them is considered, but 
even of those few a large proportion are so uncertain that they are liable 
any day to correction or contradiction ; and the interpretation of those which 
we may regard as certain is, owing to the endless variety of purely local 

,conditions that are utterly impossible to estimate, a matter requiring 
extreme caution and reserve. Every day, to be sure, the state of things 
is improving ; and, thanks to the general popular interest in anthropologi- 
cal problems, facts are accumulating with a rapidity which, a few years ago, 
could hardly have been hoped for by the most sanguine. Much of this 
popular interest has anything but a purely scientific source. The zeal for 
and against orthodoxy has always formed a by no means insignificant factor 
in the popularity of the question of the original unity (“ Monogenism’’) or 
diversity (“ Polygenism’’) of our species, and we in America all know too 
well how often “science” has been appealed to in the least calm of public 
assemblies to bear evidence in favor of one view or another of the way in 
which we ought to treat the inferior races that live with us. More recently 
the startling discoveries that have placed beyond a doubt the fact that man 
existed at an age remoter than the greyest antiquity which tradition records, 
and the applications which have been made of Darwin’s hypothesis to man, 
have been of a nature to arouse the interest of every one, both by reason of 
the natural wonder and pleasure we all have in contemplating the dim and 
mysterious, and also because the chords of religious and anti-religious preju- 
dice heve again been set in motion. The consequence of it all, notwith. 
standing the vast mass of bad anatomy, worse psychology, and statistics 
worst of all, made into an harmonious whole by an absurd broth of dogma- 
tism on both sides that has been let loose in the midst of us—the conse- 
quence of it all is that science has really been furthered. All sorts of ama- 
teurs have been set working, and facts and documents dug up or rescued 
from destruction which otherwise we might have waited for indefinitely. 

The prosperity of the Anthropological Society of Paris, and the atill 
more rapid growth of her younger sister of London, the large circulation of 
the Anthropological Review, are in great measure due to the same causes, 
So that the crude and polemical condition of the would-be science has had 
its advantages. M. de Quatrefages’ tone, as we have hinted, betrays some- 
what too much of these antecedents. His own studies have convinced him 
of the truth of the monogenistic conception, and the impression his book 
gives is rather that of a brilliant piece of pleading in its favor than of a 
calm survey of researches and their results. He has, of course, a right to 
present his own conclusions, and we do not know that he does any sub- 
stantial injustice to the other side. But even were he truth incarnate, 
his continually persuasive and argumentative ¢one (with all its French urbar- 
ity) is rather more that of an advocate than of a judge; and many of his 
rivals may think he has taken an unfair advantage of the dignified post 
from which he speaks. 

The book contains, first, a short history of anthropological learning in 
France. The succeeding chapters discuss man’s place in nature, the unity 
of the species, its original appearance in one or in many centres of creation, 
its antiquity, fossil man, the migrations of the different races, their aptitude 
for acclimation and its bearing on specific unity or diversity, the ape- 
origin of mankind, the characteristics of primeval man, and the history of 
man in Europe. Then three chapters on the physical, intellectual, and 
moral differences of races ; and, finally, a discussion of the facts observed in 
mixed races, a programme of the classification of the existing races (one 
of the most valuable portions of the book), and an appendix containing a 
tolerably complete bibliography of these subjects for France. 

The vast range of special information here involved is manifest. In fact, 
no knowledge comes amiss to the anthropologist. Turn by turn he must 
be historian, physician, philologist, geographer, and antiquary ; be equally 
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able to appreciate the value of an indication derived from an old bone at 
one moment, and from a religious dogma the next. 

Throughout the whole work we find the modifying effect of external 
circumstances largely insisted on. There has always been a great deal of 
controversy as to the extent of this modifying influence, and much of it has 
arisen from an ambiguity in the use of terms. When Darwin, for instance, 
says external circumstances have little effect, he means that they produce 
little change in the visible characters of a given animal taken from birth 
upwards. The fact that certain peculiarities imprinted on him before birth 
may have been caused by the obscure physiological working on his parents 
of the medium in which they lived, is here neglected and considered in 
another connection. Quatrefages uses the term actions de milieu as includ- 
ing everything that happens to a creature from the ovum upwards. The 
peculiar circumstances in which his parents may be plunged, and their 
physiological reactions, become thus a part of his external medium. This 
seems the best and most consistent way to use the term in question. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that on acclimation. A great 
argument in favor of polygenism has always been that races cannot perma- 
nently flourish outside of the area in which they took their rise, or at least, 
not in regions dissimilar to that area, and that the actual cosmopolitism of 
man is true of him only as a collection of species, not of each species sepa- 
rately. Statistics and facts have been brought forward in abundance to 
show this radical incapacity for acclimation out of the original habitat. 
Counter statistics have likewise been adduced, and each party has declared 
that their adversaries’ facts were so many exceptions caused by peculiar 
local reasons. M. Quatrefages admits the decline of vitality manifested by 
white men in a great part of the tropics. But he instances the curious his- 
tory of the acclimation of geese and chickens in some parts of South America 
as probably being analogous to it. When geese, for instance, were first 
brought to Bogota, they laid eggs but rarely. Of these hardly a quarter 
hatched, and of the product of that quarter one-half died before the first 
month. “So that at the end of a time representing at most 7}; of the life 
of a goose there existed only } of what an European breeder would have 
obtained.” Few stories of European colonization show as bad a beginning 
as this. But twenty years later, i.c., after twenty generations, the geese 
had regained nearly but not wholly their normal fecundity. Now, admit- 
ting, says M. Quatrefages, the worst of what has been said of the effects of 
the West Indian climate on the white man, there is yet no cause for despair. 
“The French have been at Guadeloupe and Martinique only since 1635. 
Consequently at the outside nine generations have succeeded each other on 
this soil.” Nevertheless, individuals nearly a hundred years old may be 
found there, and families of pure creoles of the third generation numbering 
from seven to eleven children. Such individuals correspond evidently to 
the surviving geese from which the permanent Bogota breed is now, even 
after twenty generations, being formed. 

In Algeria, too, the mortality of the first French settlers and their chil- 
dren looked very ominous for the future of the colony, but to-day (in such a 
short term of years) the number of white births exceeds the deaths through- 
out the country, “and some @f the least salubrious localities have become, 
thanks to human industry, flourishing centres of population.” 

In general, statistics require a close and separate avalysis for each region. 
“Simple differences of hygiene, physical and moral, suffice to change totally 
the results obtained in neighboring localities.” The habits of life among the 
richer colonists have certainly in many places largely increased their mor- 
tality. For instance, “if we take the white population of Bourbon Island 
in a mass, we see that it is kept up only throughimmigration. And in view 
of this crude fact, testified by figures, we should be authorized to say of this 
island what has been said of the West Indies, and to maintain that the 
Frenchman and the white man cannot be naturalized upon it. But the fact 
only obtains for the population of the cities and of the plantations, that is, 
for precisely that class which possesses most of the wealth. And by the 
side of this collection of inhabitants for whom the colonial habits render this 
place so destructive, there flourish the poor whites, descendants of the origi- 
nal colonists, who perform labor of various kinds, who have never mixed 
their blood with that of the negroes, and whose type, instead of degener- 
ating, has remarkably improved.” 

Some places, as the Gaboon, seem fatal, others, as Australia, favorable, 
to all races alike. And even to the indigenous race slight differences of 
station may be very disastrous. Negroes transported from the coast of 
Senegambia, two hundred leagues into the interior, and negroes transported 
from the interior to the coast, both perish in enormous proportions. In the 
South Sea Islands we have the strange spectacle offered us of an indigenous 
people melting, as it were, away, while the emigrants from a widely differ- 
ent clime multiply in an unexampled manner. All these facts and a mass 
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of others which we cannot quote show how extremely cautious one must | 
| effusion concerning Governor John Endicott: 


be in generalizing on these matters. But in sight of our own Aryan branch, 
reaching as it does from Scandinavia to the Dekkan, we can very well afford, 
even if not to be as confident as M. Quatrefages, to refrain at Jeast, until fur- 
ther proofs compel us, from the dismal croaking in which so many writers 
have indulged. 

Professor Quatrefages inclines to take a cheerful view of everything. 
After a long and able review of the mixture of races generally, and particu- 
larly of that human mixture which is now taking place so inevitably all 
over the world, and of which the warmer parts of our continent are the 
great laboratories, and the result of which so many pessimists have prophe- 
sied to be the eventual degradation of the greater part of mankind, he con- 
cludes most hopefully. He thinks, for example, that when the maximum 
of mixture shall have been attained, “humanity as a whole will have ad- 
vanced. Its means of action upon nature will be multiplied,” since history 
shows that a fresh mental impulse or original quality is often the result of 
mixture, “and at the same time its force of resistance to actions [of climate, 
etc.] which have often hitherto dominated it, will be increased. Nothing 
leads us to think then that the civilizations of the future will be inferior to 
those of the present, and we may even foresee that, without the fruit of the 
present ones being lost, it will be surpassed in some direction as yet un- 
known.” 

M. Quatrefages is no Darwinian, although he is persuaded of the exist- 
ence of permanent variation within the species. He dismisses peremp- 


torily the ape-origin of man. It may interest some readers to know that | 


he considers the primitive man to have had red hair and a yellow complex- 
ion, and not, as one author thinks, to have been pale and freckled. 

In conclusion, the book fills a place as yet vacant. To the student it 
will be of great value as an index ; and to the general reader who wishes 
to learn what “ anthrorology ” is, we can heartily recommend it, caution- 
ing him, however, not to let the charm of the style make him forget that on 
almost all the subjects treated the other side has still to be heard. 





JOHNSON’S “WONDER-WORKING PROVIDENOE,”* 

In 1654 there was published, anonymously, in London a book with the 
running title of the “ Wonder-working Providence of Sions Saviour in New 
England.” According to its title-page, however, it was “A History of 
New England. From the English planting in the Yeere 1628 until the 
Yeere 1652; declaring the form of their Government, Civill, Military, and 
Ecclesiastique. Their Wars with the Indians, their Troubles with the Gor- 
tonists and other Heretiques. Their manner of gathering of Churches, the 
commodities of the Country, and description of tbe principall Towns and 
Havens, with the great encouragements to increase Trade betwixt them and 
Old ENGLAND. With the names of all their Governours, Magistrates, 
and Eminent Ministers.” 

The work was evidently the production of an earnest, devout man, with 
no literary accomplishments and little or noeducation. He was thoroughly 





saturated with the strongest flavor of Puritanism, and treated with impar- | 


tial bitterness church forms and ceremonies as displayed either in the Ro- 
man Church, in the milder type of Eaglish Episcopacy, or in the more 
rigid differences of Protestant sectaries. 
Bible is apparent on every page ; his quotations from it are numerous, and 
his references to it constant. His literary style, as might be expected from 
what has been said of his education, is by no means above criticism. His 
sentences are often extremely long and involved, and their parts are so dis 
connected and irrelevant as to leave the reader in a painful state of doubt at 
their close as to the subject of which the author has beentreating. It would 
seem asif he had composed his book little by little, year by year, and had 
then, on its completion and before sending it to the press, gone over it 
all and made additions, bringing the facts down to the date when it left his 
hands for the printer. But there is a marked improvement in his style as 
he proceeds with the work, the sentences grow shorter and clearer 
towards the end, and we are favored with more facts and fewer pious plati- 
tudes and devout exclamations. 

One weak point of the author is a fondness for verses, and accordingly, 
whenever he wishes to commemorate a New Eugland worthy and hand his 
name down to the honorable regard of all posterity, he endeavors to ensure 
this result by some of the sorriest attempts at poetry ever dreamed of. The 








* “ Wonder-working Provideace of Sions Saviour in New England. By Captain 
Edward Johnson, of Woburn, Massachusetts Bay. Loudon, 1654. With an Historical 
Introduction and an Index, by William Frederick Poole, Librarian of Boston Athe- 
neum,’’ Andover; Published by Warren F, Draper, 1967, 
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reader may form his own opinion, however, by looking at the following 


* Strong valiant John wilt thou march on, and take up station first, 
Christ cal’d hath thee, his Souldier be, and faile not of thy trust; 
Wilderness wants Christs grace supplapts, the plant his churches pure, 
With Tongues gifted, and graces led, he!p thou to his procure ; 
Undaunted thon will not allow, Malignant men to wast: 
Christs Vineyard heere, whose grace should cheer, his well-beloved tast. 
Then honoured be, thy Christ hath thee their General! promoted : 
To show their love, in place above, his people have thee voted. 
Yet must thou fall to grave with all the Nobles of the Earth, 
Thou rotting worme, to dust must turn, and worse but for new birth.” 





Another marked peculiarity is that, Nonconformist and voluntary exile as 
| he was, a strong love of Old England always possesses him. He invariably 
| mentions his native country with affection and veneration, and treats it as 
\if still his home. With the old national prejudice, he spitefully identities 
| the French with frogs: “Oh, yee French! feare not the great swarmes of 
| Locusts, nor the croking Frogs in your Land.” He has many curious 
‘fancies. From one of them we might imagine that he had taken a 
“bird's-eye view” of some of the towns he describes, as he often discovers 
a whimsical resemblance in their shape to the forms of animals, ete. Thus 
| he says of Charlestown, that its form “in the frontice piece thereof, is like 
| the Head, Neck and Shoulders of a Man, only the pleasant and Navigable 
River of Mistick runs through the right shoulder thereof; and he likens 
Dorchester, Boston, and Roxbury respectively to a “ Serpent turning his 
head to the North-ward,” a heart, and a wedge double-pointed. He had a 
great liking for statistics, especially those connected with trade in its dif 
| ferent branches, and he was very careful to find out and state the exact 
figures in every case within his reach. 

Many of his accounts of important events are so minute that it is clear 
that the writer had himself witnessed the scenes depicted, had himself been 
engaged in transactions forming so important a part of his narrative. Lis 
descriptions are at times painfully strong, being so real and so vivid that it 
js evident he himself felt the sufferings he relates. But with all this he was 
so modest and unobtrusive, so careless of literary fame, that he throws out 
no hint, gives no clue by which his identity could be established. Thus 
much of the man we may learn by a single perusal of his book. 

In 1659, five years after its first publication, the book appeared again, 
| this time with an entirely new title-page and preface, the author being 
| gtated to be Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Knight. ; 
| containing three other tracts, the collection since known as “ The Gorges 
| Tracts,’ and the whole making one complete work. A more transparent 
| literary fraud than this could hardly have been attempted. A work satu 
rated with the unmistakable essence of Puritanism, democratic in tone, and 
evidently the production of one interested in trade if not a trader himself 
could with little reason be attributed toa Churchman, a Royalist who ruined 
| his fortunes in the service of his king, a man who had been both a military 
and a naval commander, and who, instead of a government of the people, 
| had endeavored to establish a system of feudal tenure in the wilds of Maine. 
It was the imposition of his grandson of the same name, a needy and worth- 
less adventurer, who devised this as one of the parts in a scheme of his to 
maintain his claim for territory against the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. 
| Transparent as this fraud seems to us, it for a long time baflled the antiqua 

rians. Tradition, however, has always rightfully ascribed the authorship 
to Captain Edward Johnson, a laborious and public-spirited citizen of the 
town of Woburn, in Massachusetts. 

Mr. W. F. Poole, the librarian of the Boston Atheneum, has now pre- 
pared with great care an elegant edition of this rare and valuable old work. 
His plan has been to give an exact fac-simile reprint of the text, page for 
page, retaining all mistakes, alike of the author and printer. We should 
have preferred to have the old paging broken up for the sake of explanatory 
notes, correcting some of the not altogether obvious errors of the text. 
These ‘errors are quite numerous, and, in many cases, not to be misled by 
them needs not only a knowledge of early New England history, but also 
that special familiarity with the book itself which hardly any one but the 
editor himself could be expected tohave. The want of such notes has been 
to some extent supplied by a good index. 

Captain Johnson's book is a work which, in the eyes of all persons who 
have studied the early history of New England, must possess great interest, 
To the general reader the thing which more than any other makes it 
interesting is, doubtless, the vivid picture which it affords of the way in 
which old New England towns were founded. 
came into existence in 1640; or, rather, Charlestown Village, which two 
years afterwards was incorporated as a town with the name of Woburn, 
was then first settled by white men. Johnson tells us how. The charch 
in Charlestown in 1640 sent out him and certain other of its members in 

| good standing to explore the wilderness to the north of the town line, and 
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to see if there was anywhere fair opportunity for the establishment of 
another church. ‘ Like Jacobites of old,” as Captain, or Ensign, Johnson 
says, they went forth into the forest, not without apprehension of bloody death 
from the heathen savages or from great wild beasts, on scant allowance of 
food, exposed to the inclemency of the autumn sky of Massachusetts, until, 
after fasting and supplication, they came upon a tract of country which 
seemed to them a fit place where to plant another slip of the vine of Israel. 
They had set out fresh from a prayer-meeting, and it was with prayer that 
they took possession of their new fields and proceeded to found one more 
Puritan municipality. A few houses were soon built not far from a little 
lake now styled Horn Pond (which Johnson probably named Herne Pond, 
calling it after some pool in his native parish of Herne Hill, in Kent). 
Then speedily a minister was ordained, ‘‘it being,” says the devout Ensign, 
“as unnatural for a right New England man to live without an able 
Ministery as for a Smith to work his iron without a fire.” The village 
was, in all true Puritan townships, incidental to the church; without the 
meeting-house there would have been no houses. The town thus founded 
has now, perhaps, as many Democratic as Republican voters, and as many 
Roman Catholic as Congregationalist church members. But. the ideas of 
the founders of such towns as Woburn have been very powerful in our 
past history, and are no small part, and not the worst part, of the true 
America of to-day. In this book one sees the feeble beginnings of New 
England, and for this reason, aside from its value as a curious historical 


‘and literary work, the “ Wonder-working Providence” is worth examina- 


tion. 





GAIL HAMILTON ON WOMAN'S WRONGS,* 


THE objection urged by some of the children of darkness against allow- 
ing women to vote—that to do so would really be to give several hundred 
votes to each clergyman ia the country—hardly applies, we should say, to 
the case of Gail Hamilton. Her ballot, when she has one, will not be cast 
by any proxy, clerical or lay. Certainly, it would not be cast by a clerical 
proxy if Miss Dodge were a member of Dr. Todd’s church in Pittsfield, 
“Massachusetts. Unless that gentleman is pachydermatous to a degree 
almost unexampled, ‘Woman's Wrongs” will permanently embitter all 
these latter years of his existence. Perhaps our readers know that Dr. 
Todd has been for some time writing essays in the religious papers—tritical 
esaays—on “ woman's sphere,” on the wickedness of the nineteenth-century 
woman in seeking what the doctor calls “ pants,” on the unbiblica!l conduct 
of unmarried women whose desire is not towards their husbands but for 
wages proportionate to their work, on the delicate bodily organization of 
what he calls “females,” and on various other branches of the “ woman 
question.” He said some things that were true. On one important sub- 
ject, into a consideration of which Miss Dodge declines to follow him, he 
was bold enough to say things that most people have not dared to say, and 
yet which it was very well tosay plainly. Not improbably, his writings may 
have deterred several women from the commission of a crime not uncommon 
nowadays, which, as has been said, isa mixture of murder and suicide— 
the murder certain, the suicide not so certain, perhaps, as desirable, but at 
the least probable. S:ill, Dr. Todd had nothing new to offer. And in treat- 
ing both this particalar matter and the general question, he said his say in 
that manner which clergymen of a certain weight are apt to adopt, and 
which, it is to be confessed, is sometimes a little trying to the soul of 
hearers not renate. But now the most constant attendaat on Dr. Todd’s 
ministrations may forgive him freely ; Miss Dodge executes on him justice 
without a taste of mercy. From the doctor’s ignorance of grammar up to 
his intimate knowledge of the secret counsels of heaven, nothing escapes her ; 
she attacks him on all sides, and shoots him through and through and through 
and through again, as if to destroy him were something worth the while. 
And, for that matter, perhaps it is. The children of darkness above-quoted 
may have been wise in their generation, and, if their sneer does embody a 
trath, possibly Dr. Todd's Pittsfield alone, even were there no other Pitts- 
fields, would be ample justification for the fierceness of the first seventy 
or eighty pages of “ Woman’s Wrongs.” It really is, we dare say, necessary 
to clear the ground of disputants such as the one whom Miss Dodge knocks 
to pieces and drags away. And this being so, the workman who does 
necessary work so thoroughly we may easily enough excuse for feeling and 
showing a triumphant joy in the labor’s success and a somewhat unphilo- 
sophic heat. 

As for her own contribution to the literature of the woman question, 
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Miss Dodge claims for it no admiration on the score of novelty. She gets 
done with her clerical antagonist, then briefly disposes of the ordinary argu- 
ments against female suffrage, and in the rest of her essay—it is not long 
altogether—talks sensibly about the folly of supposing that to give woman 
the privilege of casting ballots is going to abolish the various wrongs of 
which woman complains. In most of what she says we agree with her 
heartily. We have not been much struck by the ability which the 
opponents of female suffrage have displayed, and find little in their 
arguments; and, finally, we are quite at one with her as regards the 
extravagance of hope in which people indulge who fancy that the right 
to vote is the panacea for the difficulties in which women find them- 
selves as regards work and wages. It is true that most women do, 
and properly may, look forward to being married. And the cares of the 
keeper of the house and of maternity are sufficient to occupy the time and 
energies of almost every woman, married and a mother, who duly performs 
ber duties. It is true, too, that as long as women look forward to marriage as 
the ending of out-doors life for them, they will give themselves either no 
preparation, or else a more or less inadequate preparation, for the life of the 
artisan, the artist, the clerk, the teacher, what not. It is from this cause, 
perhaps, that most of the wrongs flow which, as some enthusiastic people 
think, are all to be righted as soon as women get the ballot. Nothing 
seems surer than that this expectation is doomed to disapointment. 

Still, though the ballot will not do for women what it has been powerless 
todo for men; though women, voting or non-voting, will have to learn to do 
business well before they, as a class, will get good pay for doing it; 
though, to a very large extent, men legislating for women do them justice ; 
though what injustice men do women in legislating for them is much miti- 
gated by various influences which meliorate the laws, and rapidly decreases 
with lapse of time ; though mea begin to see plainly that the interest of 
the race in general is dependent on perfect accord between man and 
woman, on the disappearance o old tyrannical re'ations ; though the ad- 
mission of women to the polls will have its bad effects on the policy of 
states, as well as its—probably greater—good effects; though all these 
things seem to be true, still we are, for our part, strongly incliaed to hope 
that the experiment may soon be tried. If men are better than women, 
less frivolous, less unjust, less weak and unreasonable, to put it briefly, it 
is no doubt largely due to the fact that they are more busied in affairs, 
are compelled to cultivate judgment and look to the remote and immediate 
bearings of things, are compelled to consider things which by their nature 
interest the feelings less than do the ordinary feminine occupations, but 
exercise the brain more. Now, to give the ballot to women might, as 
women are to-day, be done with little or no peril to the state, and it being 
provided for that the republic should receive no detriment, as Mr. Sumner 
likesto say, we are left free to contemplate with satisfaction the probability 
that a change would—slowly, doubtless, and laboriously—come over the 
character of our friends’ wives and daughters and other people's mothers 
and sisters. Certainly it is not impossible that woman, as a voter, might 
become wider-minded, might do more thinking than she has been in the 
habit of doing. We believe it probable. And when she goes up, we all 
go up. Her educational bills might be heavy ; it is a thing to be seriously 
concerned about—what she might do in the way of prohibitory laws, and so 
on; but, after all, if affairs grow bad enough to bring on fighting, man 
would always be able to mend matters. And the good to be attained 
would, as we believe, reward the risk. On this consideration Miss Dodge 
was precluded by her plan from saying much. Her task was to moderate the 
wild hopes entertained and taught by persons who—as happens to new 
“ movements ’—have just at present got the woman question into their 
own hands. This she does very well indeed, her essay being forcible in 
argument and very entertaining reading—what is called a bright book. 








An Elementary Grammar of the German Language ; with Exercises, 
etc. By James H. Worman, A.M. (New York: A.S. Barnes and Co. 1867.) 
—tThe author has succeeded admirably in uniting the merits and avoiding 
the defects of the regular and the so-called Ollendorf systems. The general 
scheme of arrangement is that of the ordinary grammars, and the para- 
digms of all declinable parts of speech are given in full as they occur; but 
exercises and conversations, illustrating the subjects under which they are 
found, as well as the grammatical principles which introduce each lesson, 
are interspersed throughout. Full lists of verbs of all classes, together with 
complete vocabularies in German and English, are placed at the end of the 
book, which seems to have been prepared in all respects with unusual 
thoroughness. 
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The Science of Wealth: A Manual of 
Political Economy, embracing the Laws of Trade, 
Currency, and Finance. By Amasa WaLkeER, LL.D., 
Lecturer on Public Economy at Amherst College. 
Fourth edition. Revised and Enlarged, with an addi- 
tional chapter on Gold. 8vo, cloth, $3. 





““No book has been published in the United States with 
the same practical scope and design ; and, we may add, 
no book distinctively treating of our national financial 
troubles is more worthy the careful attention of every 
business man. The practical aspects of the science pre- 
vail throughout.”—Springfleld Republican. 

‘*We are acquainted with no other work on Political 
Economy which equals Mr. Walker's in the power to in- 
terest a practical American. The author has been himeelf 
in trade, and therefore knows what questions intelligent 
business men are ee and what facts they 
desire to know.”’--Boston cript. 

** One of the most important books, if not the foremost 
in point of merit and the good it will do in the country, 
that have appeared from American authors during the 
year... A clear, simple, and thorough exposition of the 
natural laws which govern finance and trade. In the abil- 
ity with w: chit presents its sunjects, it takes rank with 
the ablest treatises in the language.’"—New York Evening 

t 


Pine author of this volume has made a valuable addi- 
tion to the American Literature of Political Economy.” 
—North American Review. 

“No business man of ordinary intelligence is excusable 
in denying himself so important an auxiliary as this 
work.”’—Chicago Journa: of Commerce. 

“The worthiest contribution which American Litera- 


tnre has yet made to the science of wealth. The work ie. 


entitled to — praise as a compact, lucid statement of the 
best results of the beet and latest thinkers in this branch 
of philosophy.”—7he New Englander. 

“We douht f any work exists that gives a more com- 
plete view of the monetary question.”--N. Y. Observer. 

‘The large and broad views expressed in it in regard 
to free trade, value, labor, wazes, government, entitle the 
author to take rank among the advanced thinkers of the 

WN. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 

* We feel jnetified, therefore, in eaying that no system 
of economical science known to us ie so largely the re- 
sult of a practica] acquaintance with manufaciure, bank- 
ing, and trade as this of Mr. Walker’s.’’--Merchants’ Ma- 
gazine, N. ¥. 

* One of the most timely and valuable contributions 
that could possibly have been made to the solid literature 
of the country in its present condition.”—Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 

**Our country has produced no work on the subject 
which is better worth reading.”—Nation, N. Y. 

** We know of no work which might be more fitly placed 
in the hands of Bnvlish merchants and financiers at the 
present time.’’--London Star. 

* An able and exhaustive treatise, which cannot fail to 
become extensively useful.’’—-Scottish American Journal. 


PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, $1 25. 
‘The object of this work is to unfold the laws of order 
according to which the Lord’s moral government is regu- 
lated. It shows that the Divine Providence works ac- 
cording to certain invariable laws; that it is universal, 
extending to the least things as well as to the greatest ; 
that it has respect to what is eternal with man, and to 
things temporary only for the sake of what is eterna). 


All the writings of Swedenborg and collateral works 
constantly on band. 








Publishing House of the New Jerusalem Church, 
‘ Cooper Union, New York. 
JOS. R. PUTNAM, MANAGER. 
*,.* SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


The Christian, 60 Cents! 


A large, live Le ety monthly religious and family 
paper, containing facts, incidents, tales, sketches, music, 
poetry, (rue stories, pictures, reading for young, old, 
saints, sinners, one and all. No sectarianism, contro- 
versy, politics, puffs, pills, or patent medicines. 60 cents 
a year; 10 copies $5. For Sunday-schools, 10 copies, $4. 
Send 10 cents for three specimen copies before you forget 
it. Vol. III. begins January, 1868. 1,000 pages new, live 
tracts for $1. Address H. L. HASTINGS, Tract Reposi- 
tory, 19 Lindall Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS. 
By FRANCES M. WHITCHER. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ALICE B. NEAL. 
A NEW EDITION. 


With Eight spirited Illustrations. 
1 vol. 12mo0, 403 pages, price $1 75. 








Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


OAKLEY & MASON, Publishers, 
21 Murray Street. 











CLEVELAND'S 
English Literatureofthe XiXth 
Century. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND 
GREATLY ENLARGED. 
By CHARLES DEXTER CLEVELAND, LL.D. 





The publishers of this popular manual of later English 
Literature fee! that there is little need to say much in its 
commendation. The sale of twenty-five thousand copies, 
its introduction into many of our best High Schools, and 
the praise awarded to it by some of our first scholars and 
educators, sufficiently attest its merits. 

Thirty new authors, with extracts from their worke, 
have been added, viz. : 

Archibald Alison, Jr., Matthew Arnoid, Anne Barnard, 
Horatius Bonar, Charlotte Bronté, Robert Browning, 
Charles Dickens, James Anthony Froude, Thomas Guth: 
rie, Henry Hallam, Arthur Helps, Douglas Jerrold, John 
Keats, Charles Kingsley, J. 8. Knowles, A. H. Layard, &. 
B. Lytton, Hugh Miller, a. = Praed, Adelaide 
Procter, F. W. Robertson, Henry ers. John Ruskin, 
on Alex. Smith, Talfourd, Isaac Taylor, Thackeray, 
R. C. Trench, and Nicholas Wiseman. 


Besides these, there have also been added ‘ Supple- 
mentary Lists"’ of authors of less genera! interest who 
died during each decade, with a short account of them 
and their works; while in the last will be found the 
names of nearly two bundred living authors. In these 
‘Supplementary Lists’’ there are three hundred and 
seventy names, which, added to the thirty above-men- 
tioned, make four hundred new anthore represented in 
this edition. The publishers believe that the work thus 
enlarged Broneete & more complete view of the literature 
of Great Britain of the present century than can be found 
in any other single volume. 


From Prof. Brown, Professor of Rhetoric in Dartmouth 
College, now President of Hamilton College. 

*“T have examined with much pleaeure the ‘ English 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century.’ It seems to have 
been prepared with great care, with admirable taste, and 
with nice moral discrimination. The biographical 
sketches of the various authors add much to the interest 
with which their — will be read. The judicious 
selections, the various information, and the pleasant 
form of the book iteelf—all leave little to be desired in 
such a compendium.’ 


From the Congregationalist, Boston. 
‘Compiled with fine literary taste, and sound moral 
and religious discrimination, ample in its scope, and en- 
noling in its tenderness, and last, but not least, clearly 
printed and firmly bound, this book has our unqualified 
recommendation for uee in the school or the family.” 


From. Prof. Henry Rep, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Pennsylvania. 

“TI beg you to accept my thanks for this new edition 
(1853) of your ‘ Nineteenth Century.’ It appears to fulfil 
its purpose very completely, and shows the great pains 
you have taken to make it accurate,” 


From the New York Jndependent. 


“The work of selection and compilation—regniring a 
perfect familiarity with the whole range of English liter- 
ature, a judgment clear and impartial, a taste at once 
delicate and severe, and a most sensitive regard'to purity 
of thought and feeling—has been better accomplished in 
this than in any kindred volume with which we are ac- 

uainted. Such a book is not only of a high value in 
} emer ree the taste of youthful students, and introducing 
them te a general knowledge of standard authors, but it 
is a pleasant volume for occasional reading in the family, 
and a convenient book of reference for the advanced stn- 
dent and the professional man.” 


From Geores B. Emerson, Esq., Boston. 


“T have received from the publishers a copy of your 
‘Nineteenth Century,’ and I like it exceedingly. It is 
extremely well and faithfallydone. The biographical no- 
tices seem to me just and discriminating ; and while they 
are long enough to gratify the curiosity we naturally have 
to know something of an author, they are so spirited as 
to awaken a desire to know more. The selections, too, 
are admirable, and I have adopted the work as a text-book 
for my fir-t class.” 

From the New Englander. 

* This is the very best book of the kind we have ever 
examined. We have here some of the finest specimens 
of prose and poetry in the language; and not only so, 
but they are such as inculcate the noblest duties of hu- 
manity. There are also biographical eketches of the 
authors introduced, and critical notices of their writings, 
which are we!] written, and convey much information in 
asmal! compass. Most books of this kind which we re- 
ceive we give away. This we shal] keep by us.” 


Sent prepaid by mail for $2 50. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
430 Broome Street, N. Y. 


J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 
512 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


Annals of the United States Christian Commission 
By the Rev. Lewvex Moss, Home Secretary of the Com 
mission. With Illustrations. One vol. 8vo, containing 
752 pages, toned paper, fine cloth, bevelled boards 
price $4 50. 


THE DERVISHES. 


History of the Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualiem 
By Joun P. Brown, Interpreter of the American Lega 
tion at Constantinople. With Twenty-four Illustrations. 
One vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $3 5@. 


THE SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE, 


Theoretically and Practically Considered By J. G 
Ficute. Translated from the German by A. BE. Kroxern, 
12mo, tinted paper, cloth, bevelled boards, $2. 


WITH THE FRENCH IN MEXICO. 

By J. F. Exton, late of the 98th regiment 
piece. Three Maps and Forty Illustrations 
price $2 50. 


THE WHITE ROSE. 


A Novel. By G. J. Wyte Me.vitis, author of 
“ Cerise,” “ Digby Grand,” * The Gladiators," etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 


Frontis 
Svo, cloth 


SKETCHES OF CENTRAL ASIA. 


Sketches of Central Asia. Additional Chapters on my 
Travels and Adventures, and on the Ethnology of Centra} 
Asia. By ARMINIUS VaMBERY. 8vo, cloth, $3 75. 


*,* These works are for sale by booksellers generally, 
or will be sent by mail ou receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA 





‘““AMER. SCHOOL INST.," 
FounpDep 1855, 
Ie a reliable Educational Bhrean— 
For supplying Schools with Teachers ; 
For representing Teachers who want positions ; 
For giving parents information of good schools; 
For selling and renting Schoo} Properties. 
All Teachers should have the “ Application Form." 
All Employers of Teachers should have “Amer. Educa 
tional Monthiy” and * Teachers’ Bulletin.” 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 


430 Broome Street, N. Y. 





Stoeckel’s Sacred Music. 


A New Collection of Tunes and Anthems, embracing 
every variety of metre used in Sacred Music 


BY DR. GUSTAVE J. STORCKEL, 
Professor of Music in Yale College 
The arrangement of the Music is especially convenient 
for organists, or other instrumental performers. 
Complete Hymns accompany the Music, rendering th: 
book particularly adapted to family and social use. 
In its Aarmonies, the work is unercelied by auy collec- 





tion of sacred music in the country, and it is free from 
all attempts at ** Operatic” effect. 


A New Curistmas AND EastrER ANTHEM, also beautiful 
and appropriate pieces for Communion and Funeral ser 
| vice, are included in the collection of Anthems. 


Large octavo, extra cloth, price $2 25. Sent by mail, 
postage paid, on reeeipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
| Publishers, 229 Broadway, New York. 





| CARMINA YALENSIA. 


| A new Collection of College Songe and Music, with Piano 
| forte Accompaniments, comprising al! the old popular and 
| standard college song-, with numerous pieces not hitherto 
| published. he famous “‘ Wooden Spoon Lanciere,”’ ar 
ranged by Helmsmiller, and the “ Song of the Spoon ;” 
also the celebrated ** Christmas Anthem,”’ as sung by the 
Beethoven Society of Yale, are included in thie collection 

Large octavo, extra cloth, price $1 5. Sent by mat! 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 229 Broadway, N. Y 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
443 & 445 Broapway, N. Y., 
Publish This Day, 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


By CHarces DICKENS. 

Being the Eighth Volume of 
Appleton’s Popular Edition of Dickens, 
FOR THE MILLION, 

Clear type, handsomely printed, and of convenient size, 
comprising the following volumes, at the annexed 
prices, varying in price according to the number of 

pages: 


OLIVER TWIST (now ready) ...... 172 pages... 25 cts. 
AMERICAN NOTES (now ready) .. 104 “* 15 * 
DOMBEY AND SON (now ready)... 8 “ ie 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT (now 

BOD nv cnscncckancversecarastsn 330“ Bix. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND...........0@ “* ....% ™ 
CHRISTMAS STORIES (nowready) 160 “ .... 5 “ 
TALE OF TWO CITIES...........14 “ = 
HARD TIMES and ADDITIONAL 

CHRISTMAS STORIES......... 180 “ — 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY (nowready) 30 “ .... 35 “ 
BLEAK HOUSE inane = Tin 
hye of BR  . i TerrrS Mk 3 
PICKWICK PAPERS (now ready).. 326 “ .... 3 
DAVID COPPERFIELD............ mm U4. 
BARNABY RUDGE ................ i 26 * 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP............ 220 * _ae* 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS (now . 

DUR csbesdnns cbasncscccentssses _— > om = 
IEE decd sacescanccintnorabies 196. ** 5 * 


GLOBE Epirion oF DANTE. 


THE VISION OF HELL, PURCATORY, 
AND PARADISE, 
OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
Translated by the Rey. Henry Francis Cary, A.M. 


With the Life of Dante, Chronological View of his Age, 
Additional Notes, and Index. 


Illustrated with Twelve Engravings, from designs by 
Joun Fraxman, R.A. ] 


One volume, printed on tinted paper, price $1 50. 





TO BE FOLLOWED BY “GLOBE EDITIONS" OF 


Tasso, Scott, Burns, Milton, Hudibras, 
Cowper, Campbell, and Pope, 
Uniform in style and price. 

Either of the above sent free by post on receipt of the 
price. 


RARE, CURIOUS, AND VALUABLE 
BOOKS, 
In all Languages and Departments of Literature, 
For sale by 
GEO. P. PHILES & CO., 
172 Fulton Street, New York. 
THE LIFE OF MAXIMILIAN l., 


Late Emperor of Mexico; 


With a Sketch of the Empress Carlotta. 


With Portraits and Llustrations. 
By Freperic Hat, one of his Majesty's Legal Advisers. 
Price $2; sent free on receipt of price. 


JAMES MILLER, 
Publisher, 522 Broadway. 

Peter Coorer, CHARLES A, Macy, Danie, Drew, 
Cuaries F. Deews, D.D., Eant Dersy and Lorp Stan- 
Ley of the British Parliament, Baron Wopenovse, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with Portraits, Biographies, and 
Characters given in the February number of the Phreno- 
logical Journal ; also, Poor Whites of the South, Con- 
sciousness and Mental Action, Abuses of Culture in the 
Ministry, How to Choose a Wife. What is the Use of 
Phrenology ’ Maple Sugar, Origin of the Races, ete. Only 
30 cents, or $3a year. 8, R. Wevis, Publisher, 380 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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Messrs. HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
Beg to announce that they will publish early next week, 


I, THE GREAT EXHIBITION, with Conti- 
nental Sketches, Practical and Humorous. By How- 
ARD Payson ARNOLD, author of * European Mosaic.” 
In 1 vol. 16mo, price $2. 


*,* Mr. Arnold has been for the past two years the 
regular correspondent of the Boston Post, and his weekly 
letters have been extensively read and copied by all the 
principal papers in the country. In this new publication 
are embraced, in the shape of valuable and permanent es- 
says, the results of many original studies and careful ob- 
servations in various out-of-the-way places, and on 
numerous odd subjects that are seldom treated of by 
modern tourists, 


Il. GRANDPA’S HOUSE. 
WEEKS, author of “ Ainslee,” etc. With six full-page 
illustrations by Geo. G. White. 16mo, price $1 50. 

*,* Mrs. Weeks is known to all readers of the Riverside 

Magazine by her stories of * Ainslee and Sinny.” The 
truthfulness, sprightliness, and fidelity to nature shown 
in the story place the author in the first rank of writers 
for children, while older readers will be surprised at dis- 
covering how much real literary power is displayed in 
this simple narrative of children’s life. No portion of 
the book has appeared in the magazine. 

lil, CAKES AND ALE AT WOODBINE. 
From Twelfth Night to Christmas. By Barry Gray, 
author of * Married Life at Hillside,” etc., etc. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price $2. 


*,* Uniform with Barry Gray’s other works. 


By Hewen C. 





LATELY PUBLISHED. 


TWO THOUSAND MILES ON HORSEBACK. 
By Colonel James F. MELINE. 1 vol. crown Syo, $2. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By Wa. D. Howe zs. 


1 vol. crown 8yo, $2. 


FOUR YEARS AMONG THE SPANISH-AMER- 
ae By Hon. F. Hassaurek. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


THE TURK AND THE GREEK. By §. G. W. 


BENJAMIN. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 75. 


THE DIARY OF A MILLINER. By BELLE 
Otis. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 2. 


RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE. Vol. 1, 1867. Cloth $3, cloth gilt $3 50. 


POEMS OF FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. By 
PHOEBE Cary. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES, 
Tuomas. 1 yol. 8yo, paper, 50 cents. 


By ANNIE 





Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 


FATHER TOM AND THE POPE; 
oR, 
A NIGHT IN THE VATICAN. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
By FRED. 8. COZZENS. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


The great demand for their former elegant edition of 
‘Father Tom and the Pope” has induced the publishers 
to issue a much cheaper but still handsome edition, as 
above. 





‘“‘ There are many touches in the dialogue of really bril- 
liant satire, while the genuine rollicking, dare-devil, Irish 
humor is simply irresistible. Some of the allusions are 
decidedly broad, and more suited to the taste of forty 
years ago than to that of to-day.”—-New York Times, Dec. 
12, 1867. 





Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


MOORHEAD, SIMPSON & BOND, 
PUBLISHERS, 
61 Duane Street, New York, 
And for sale by the American News Company, and the 
trade generally. 


CRITICAL AND SOGIAL  ESSAYS:; 





Reprinted trom THe Nation, 





lishers.—* All are goed. and several are of quite unique 
merit.”—Allantic Monthly, Price $1 50, 
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Prang’s American Chromos 


Are pronounced by distinguished Painters, Poets, and 
Critics the best that are now made. We challenge the 
most critical examination of our Chromos in oil—such as 
Tait’s Groups, Britcher’s Landscapes, Lemmens’s Poultry 
Pictures, Correggio’s ‘‘ Magdalena,” the “Flower Bou- 
quet,”’ or the ‘* Kid’s Play-Ground.” 

Our Chromos, after Water-Colors, are equally artistic. 
They are: 
Woop Mosses and Ferns, By Ellen Robbins. . 
Birp’s Nest AND LICHENS. ba * 


(Companion Pictures.) . 


- $150 
1 50 


Tue Basy. (After Bouguereau.) <a Lage 
Tue Sisters. ‘ ” ° ° ° ° . 300 
(Companion Pictures.) 

Tue Bouirincu. By Wm. Cruikshank. . . . 300 
Tue LINNET. = sg so «2 4@ 


(Companion Pictures.) 


Of the last pictures, George L. Brown, the. celebrated 
American painter (unrivalled as a colorist and painter 
of atmospheric effects), says : 

‘*T admire them much. I saw some splendid specimens 
in Europe, which were wonderful; but never supposed 
that even finer ones were executed in Boston. What 
particularly excites my admiration is the tender and deli- 
cate half tints, the h'gh finish, and the fineness and rich- 
ness of tone. I think they must do much to educate the 
public in the way of color. How far superior to the 
hideous color lithographs we have been so shocked in 
seeing so longatime! I congratulate you on your suc- 
cess. GeorcE L. Brown.’ 





Our Chromos are sent free to any address on receipt of 
price. Our Journal of Popular Art, explaining how 
chromos are made, mailed free. Send for copy. 


L. PRANCG & CO., 


Boston. 





DAVID c. FRANCIS 


(Former ty C. 8. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 


506 BROADWAY (uP stars). 
Priced ‘catalogues of books in stock issued from time 
to time, and will be forwarded free to any address. 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 
Binding executed in any style. 


THE CHRONICLE: 


A London weekly newepaper, devoted, in politics, to a 
right understanding and just treatment of the Irish ques- 
tion; in literature, to the expression of the opinions of 
scholars who are authorities in their respective depart- 
ments. Special attention paid to Continental contem- 
porary literature. 


Terms: $$ per annum; $4 50 for six months ; $2 25 for 
three months—in gold, all postage prepaid and included. 
Subscriptions received by 





. , E. L. GODKIN & CO., 


Nation Office, New York. 
*,* Specimen numbers forwarded on request: 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
GERMAN BOCKSELLER, 

24 BarcLay STREET, NEw YORK, 
Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals. 

Foreign works noticed in Tue Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 





VOSE’'S PIANOS. 
THE PIANO OF AMERICA. 





The increasing demand for these Pianos is a sure test 
of their superiority, and they are acknowledged, by com- 
petent judges, to be : 

EQUAL TO THE BEST PIANO MADE. — 

References. can be given to thousands of residents 
throughout the country; also to many schools and semi- 
naries, where they have stood the hard use and practice 
of years, and 

HAVE GIVEN ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
to those using them. They are the Cugapest Fimst- 
CLASS PIANOs IN THE MARKET. 


WARRANTED FIVE YEARS. 
WaREROOMS: 701 Broapway, New YorRK. 





J. H. ANCIER, Agent. 
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CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. 


[From the London Saturday Review.]} [From The North American Revicvw.] 


A volume of “ Critical and Social Essays” reprinted from the New York The reputation which THe Natron has justly acquired during the last 
Nation would do credit to some of the best of our own journals and mag- two years, not only for the general ability with which it is conducted, but 
azines. They are lively without flippancy, quiet and moderate in tone, and also for the unusual literary merit of many of its articles, will be extended 
deal with some of the peculiarities and absurdities of Yankee tastes and and confirmed by the publication of this little volume. It contains twenty 
habits in the best possible spirit ; neither defending them nor speaking of five essays, by various hands, and ona great variety of topics of present 
them with unworthy self-abasement, but generally endeavoring to trace interest. All are entertaining, clever, and well written ; and some of them 
them to their origin in the social and economical condition of the people. deserve the higher praise of being the condensed statement of vigorous © 
The fondness of Americans for travelling, their alleged habits of extrava- thought upon questions of practical importance. The value of these essays 
gance, their distaste for horsemanship and preference for driving, their is not purely literary, but consists much more in the reflection they afford 
eccentricities of pronunciation, their partiality for black broadcloth, are one of the best thinking and temper of the times in their sympathetic and in 
and all treated in a manner suitable to the subject, not making too much telligent criticism of prevailing forms of life. 
of trivial things, but finding in them reasonable traces of some deeper nation- We trust that this is but the first of a series of similar volumes. Tas 
al characteristic. NATION has a right to count on long life. It fairly represents, as no other 

{From the London Pall Mall Gazette.) of our weekly journals does, the best thought and culture of America. It 

These essays are a reprint from the New York NaTIoN—a newspaper is in the worthiest sense American in tone and principle. It has already 
which has done much to show that American journalism may attain a far done good work in raising the standard of political discussion and social 
higher level than that to which we have hitherto been accustomed. It is and literary criticism. It deals with public questions with entire indepen 
written by men of ability for a cultivated audience, and is free from those dence and masculine common sense. There is now no better political writ 
appeals to popular ignorance and prejudice which deface the pages of most ing than is found in its columns—writing which gives evidence of rare 
of its contemporaries. Political opponents will, of course, be apt to judge mental discipline and fairness, and special training in political science, and 
hardly of a paper with a decided line of politics ; but candid opponents must is the expression of strong convictions deliberately formed, and maintained 
admit that it defends its principles, erroneous as they may be, with con- with dignity and moderation. The contrast which Tue Narion thus 
sistency and dignity. affords to the common run of newspapers is very striking. Its opinions on 

The present publication has, however, little direct reference to political the matters which it treats carry weight with readers capable of appreciat- 
questions. It is an attempt to supply in America social articles of the pat- ing sound argument and well-matured opinion. It has already acquired an 
tern of which The Saturday Review set the first example. The subjects of influence of which it may be proud, and yet it has but just entered on its 
some of the essays may ‘be inferred from their titles, ¢. g., “Critics and Criti- career. 


cism,” “Clergymen’s Salaries,” “ Popularizing Science,” “The Good Old [From The Atlantic Monthly.) 
Times,” “Waste,” “ Dress and its Critics,” the “Social Influence of the . ' ; 
National Debt,” “ American Reputations in England,” etc., etc. If we were | These brief papers very fairly represent the quality of the excellent 


to give a general estimate of their merits, we should say that they are far journal from which they are taken, and treat subjects suggested by literary 
from equal in polish and brilliancy of expression to the better writing of the events and social characteristics with a bright mn and an artistic 
paper which it has taken for its model. At the same time, they are gener- feeling only too uncommon in our journalism. 
ally sensible, well expressed, and, in short, such articles as may be read with In fine, we like all these articles from THe NaTIon for the reasons that 
pleasure and a fair amount of solid profit. | we like Toe N ATION itself, which has been, in a degree singular among 
The question raised by the volume is, in fact, whether America is at newspapers, conscientious and candid in literary matters ; while in affairs 
present capable of seriously rivalling the literary products of the Old World. of social and political interest it has shown itself friendly to everything that 
In time they may go entirely ahead of us, and discover parts of literature poe advance civilization, and notably indifferent to the claims of persons 
hitherto unsuspected ; but the immediate question is, can they do anything | and parties. 
equal to the best English periodical writing? And this question is explicitly 
discussed in an essay which to Englishmen is, perhaps, the most ragetnnn We have no connection or even acquaintance with the conductors of 
in the book, entitled ‘‘ Why we have no Saturday Reviews.” . . THE NATION, but we have more than once commended it to the attention 
However this may be, the existence of THE NATION itself seems to prove | of our readers, because we think that a paper which endeavors to discuss 
that it is possible for a journal of a really high class to thrive very satisfac- | the religious, moral, social, political, and literary topics of the day ina 
torily in New York. The remaining essays in this volume, which we have dignified andi :partial spirit commends itself in an especial manner to the 
not space to examine in more detail, show abundant common sense and support of teac ers, and because we do not see how any teacher who can 
sound principle expressed in excellent English. If they are not polished afford it, and who desires to keep abreast with the times, can dispense with 
quite up to The Saturday Review pitch, they are, nevertheless, very good such a paper. We have no respect for the narrow tone which is too apt to 
reading of the kind, and much in advance of anything that we have seen in characterize sectarian organs; and the newspapers of the day, with so:.e« 
other American papers. We sincerely wish that THe NATION may goon admirable exceptions, are hardly worthy of more than a passing glance at 
and prosper, and that its example may result in raising the standard of the news. A paper which comes weekly, in handsome and convenient form, 
American journalism. with carefully prepared discussions of the interesting topics of the hour, 
[From The New Englander. ] commends itself, whether we always agree with its opinions or not, to the 
We are glad to avail ourselves of the occasion offered by these sensible patronage of all who wish to promote the elevation of the tone of our news- 
and agreeable essays, which are selected from the columns of THE NATION, paper press. 
to express the satisfaction which all educated men must feel in the estab- The neat little volume is a collection of the best essays that have ap 
lishment of a weekly journal so able, and at the same time so moderate and peared in the paper during the last two years. Some of the topics are : 
high-toned, as Taz Natron has thus far proved itself tobe. The combina- “Critics and Criticism,” “Popularizing Science,” “Tinkering Hymns,’ 
tion of literary and political discussions of so uncommon excellence, free “ Dress and its Critics,” “ Waste,” “ Roads,” “A Plea for Culture,” etc., 
from vulgarity and flippancy, may almost be said to mark an epoch in ete, It is very good reading, and the publishers are ready to send it as 
American journalism. a premium for any two new subscribers. 


[From The Massachusetis Teacher.] 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, New York. Price, Si 50. 
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UNION ADAMS, 
637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER OF 


MEN'S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


In view of our removal up-town in early spring, every 
article will be sold at a reduction of price, and many 


kinds of 
FANCY COODS 


AT A VERY LARGE REDUCTION. 


PLATED WARE FROM THE MANUFACTORY OF 
ROCERS, SMITH & CO. 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, Ero. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CoO., 


479 Broapway, 
4 doors below Broome 8t. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wat Srt., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
Successors To Nourse, Mason & Co., 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, sro. 





Quincy Halli, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 





MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


AFE 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 





> , — va. | 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: } 79; Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Please send for a Circular. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE 





[Feb. 6, 1868 





The Nation. 





COLGATE & CO,’ 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


lence, for sale by first-class druggists | 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, | 


OIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT | 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New Yon. 
8. G. & C. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 





Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
4 Pore Srrzer, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP, 


| Cheney Brothers’ Silks. 


ALL KINDS OF 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- MACHINE TWIST, 


SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 


FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE 
; CASSIMERES. 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, PLAIN AND PRINTED 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
SILK WARP POPLINS AND DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special " Parposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RICE, CHASE & CO., 
10 & 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


CRITICAL SOCIAL E — 
Reprinted Ral om Pa Ata ‘S$ RAY Fav. 
Jishers.—“* Of the whole twenty-five, there is, perhaps, 
none which does not contribute something to the reader's 
information, give Lim a new idea, or wake up an old one.” 
— Boston Commonwealt’.. Price $1 50. 








WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


70 Weyrsosset Sr., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 





Russel! Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of ‘‘ Country Life,” farnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectura! and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-ont of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
FRED'K C. WITHERS. 








110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1866. 





CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS.— 








Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 

beautiful stitch, and easy working. It cre- 

ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
sons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine | 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis- | 

count vffered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 
, BROADWAY, N. Y.; 108 Avenne A, corner | 

of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Street, 


Williamsburgh. 


| Reprinted from Tae Nation. Leypoldt & Holt, Pub. 


jishers.—** They are all scholarly and elegant to a degree 
rare in our newspaper literature, and worthy of preserva- 
tion in this form.’"—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO - $1,000,000 

Surpuvus, Juty 1, 1866, - 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. . 





OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Are enabled positively to announce that they have been 
awarded 
THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 
this medal being distinctly classified first over all other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 
of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Musical Instruments is annexed : 
Paris, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 

MELINET, 


President of International Jury. 


GeorGEs KASTNER, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
Ep. HANSLICK, 

F. A. GEVAERT, 

J. SCHIEDMAYER, 


Members 
of the 
International Jury 


The original certificate, together with “the official 
catalogue of awards,”’ in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS is recorded first on the list, can be seen at their 
WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
new numbers 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New 





Price $1 50. 


York. 














